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THE MEN WHO MAKE PRESIDENTS 


An Intimate Account of the National Conventions. Ilere Politicians are in 
Control; the People do not Have to be Reckoned IWVith Till Later 


By JAMES MURRAY ALLISON 


HE history of our national polities 
has been the story of constant in- 
crease in the cumbrous machinery 

of party methods and, whether it is in 
factories or politics, machinery is not 
built to be operated by green hands. 
Every added belt and cog and wheel 
makes it just so much harder for the 
layman to understand, and each year 
of our history has made the political 
experts who stand between us and the 
men we elect to high office just so much 
the more necessary tous. From an art 
politics has become a science, and its 
mastery demands a complete and tech- 
nical skill undreamed of in earlier and 
simpler days. 


WOODEN MEN AS DELEGATES 


The men who really ‘‘ run things ’’ 
at national conventions grow constantly 
fewer in numbers. ‘The average dele- 
gate, nominally the direct representa- 
tive of the voters of his party, is 
nowadays scarcely more of a_ factor 
in the choice of candidates than the 
slowest-witted voter in his home ward. 
When John Jones in his law office or 
treading the broad acres of his farm, 
conceives of the idea of becoming one 
of his party’s representatives in the 


important business of selecting the 
candidates on the national ticket, he 
is usually helped to the conception by 
the suggestion of some practical pol- 
itician of his district who is then oc- 
cupying or expecting to occupy some 
office of trust and remuneration. Mr. 
Jones has been sounded and found to 
be a man who can be depended upon 
in all contingencies. He is a man who 
has been recognized as a staunch party 
man who ‘‘ doesn’t want anything.’’ 
The honor of going as a national dele- 
gate is enough for him. But for each 
dozen Joneses in every national con- 
vention there is one practical poli- 
tician—generally an officeholder if he 
is a Republican, or an ex-officeholder 
if he is a Democrat—who wants a little 


something more than the honor. It is 
this one man in twelve, or thereabouts, 
who does the nominating. The others 


might better be at home trying law cases, 
selling goods or raising dollar wheat. 
Party discipline among Republicans 
prevents the individual from obtruding ; 
among Democrats the unit rule does 
the trick. There is, of course, and not 
infrequently, a spirited contest in the 
county or district convention which 
elects delegates to the national conven- 
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tion, but the men who are candidates 
for election as delegates have very little 
to do with that unless they happen to 
belong to the class which constitutes 
about one in twelve of the whole. The 
ordinary delegate has said to the diplo- 
matic friend who approached him that 
he favors the candidacy of some one, 
and the politicians do the rest. He is 
merely a red or black pawn in the game. 
After the local convention he is carted 
to the national convention and voted as 
he has been tagged. 
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tion ; everything will be attended to. 
They needn’t even be present in their 
seats to vote. The chairman of the 
State delegation knows how they are 
going to vote. National conventions, 
under the apportionments of late 
years, have had a nominal voting 
strength, in round numbers, of from 
twelve hundred to two thousand del- 
egates. These figures are entirely de- 
ceptive. There is never a time in the 
proceedings of any convention when a 
vote cannot be had either way on any 





The Republican Convention in 1900 at Philadelphia. 
- e i 
Chairman M. C. Hanna ts seated at a table just above the first steps. 


When the delegate reaches the con- 
vention city he is called toa meeting of 
the delegates from his State. A chair- 
man of the delegation and members of 
the convention committees are elected. 
Here is where the one-in-twelve element 
comes out strong. The ordinary dum- 
my delegates get tickets and badges 
and, perhaps, ornamental canes bearing 
lead images of a favorite candidate which 
rub off black on your hands. That’sall. 
For the rest of it, Jones, Smith and 
Brown can go out and see the city. 
They needn’t worry about the conven- 


proposition by the one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred men who are running 
things. These are the leaders, who go 
as delegates at large, the practical poli- 
ticians—the one-in-twelve file closers in 
the ranks. And the delegates whom 
they herd like sheep are the representa- 
tives of the voting millions. 


PROFESSIONAL METHODS 


With the professional politician in 
control we may well expect to have 
things run in a strictly professional 
manner, and every convention of recent 
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years has been rife with incidents which hand, but with both of them. And 
give one a very clear idea of the figure you know what happened after he got 
a green delegate mustcut should he try  there.”’ 
to ‘‘ buck the game.’’ It was after the election of McKinley 
When President Harrison wasacan- as permanent chairman had been as- 
didate for renomination, in 1892, the sured, and when Harrison's position 
situation was not dissimilartothatwhich seemed undermined, that Estes G. 
obtainsat present. The Federal machine Rathbone,* directed, probably, by a 
was for him. ‘The leaders of his party, message over the private wire from the 
without daring to make open declara- White House, put into operation a plan 
tion, were largely against him. The which saved the day. Shrewd manip- 
developments in Minneapolis embittered ulation and a combination of opposing 
Harrison for life against several men forces had defeated the administration 





The Democratic Convention at Kansas City in 7goo. 


This Convention was as turbulent as the Republican one u harmonious 
whom he had hitherto counted his managers in the preliminaries ot the 
friends. Ihave heard from his own lips convention. ‘They knew that they had 
the story of the last conversation be- enough pledged votes in the delegations 
tween him and McKinley, whenthe lat- to nominate Harrison, if mone were 
ter, then an Ohio Congressman, was ‘‘stolen’’ from them. To stem the 
leaving Washington to go to Minneapo- adverse tide and get an immediate and 
lis. ‘* He said to me,’’ said Harrison, definite showing of the Harrison 
‘“*Mr. President, I am now going to strength was imperatively necessary. 
Minneapolis, and I have come to re- Therefore, Major Rathbone called his 
ceive my last instructions from you. famous ‘‘ market-house  me¢ ting.’’ 
I beg of vou to count upon my friend- Every Harrison delegate was summoned 


ship and to command me in anything and given to understand that he must 
in which I can serve you.’ Then he _ be present, without regard to any other 
shook hands with me—not with one arrangements he might have made. As 

* This is the same Rathbone who later acquired so much notoriety in Cuba.—THE EDITORS. 
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most of the Harrison delegates were 
postmasters or beneficiaries in some 
other way of the Federal pay-rolls, they 
came. A rollof the meeting was called 
and each man, by name, signified his 
intention to vote for Harrison. The 
whole matter was given to the press 
and that ended the fight. Harrison 
was nominated before the convention 
was organized. The Blaine people 
were disarmed and McKinley, as per- 
manent chairman, found that his hands 
were tied. Then Foraker, chairman 
of the Ohio delegation, characteristic- 
ally seized the opportunity to humiliate 
McKinley, casting the vote of Ohio for 
him for the Presidential nomination. 
McKinley, then presiding over the con- 
vention, protested in vain. The infer- 
ence was left that it was his own can- 
didacy and neither that of Blaine nor 
of Harrison that he had been attempting 
to assist. 


WALL STREET LOSES CONTROL 


The year 1896 marked a great change 
in the practical political conditions of 
this nation. Up to the time of the 
Democratic National Convention of that 
year the process of President-making 
had been in some degree an exact sci- 
ence. ‘That is, certain conditions, defi- 
nitely controlled by certain influences, 
operated with uniform effect in the 
affairs of both the great parties and 
regulated, wholly outside of professional 
politics, the nominations of candidates 
for the presidency. 

The national gatherings of the elected 
representatives of the voters of America 
operated by set rule. It took a certain 
kind of a man to be a ‘presidential 
nominee, either of the Republican or 
Democratic party. Any other kind of 
a man couldn't get a nomination in 
either party. He couldn’t be even a 
prominent aspirant for one in any con- 
vention. The system of fairly equal 
party division was not contemplated in 
the constitutional establishment of the 
plan of national elections. The national 
convention is an artificial and intrin- 
sically unnecessary feature of American 
elections. It grew of itself, after our 


election system had been made, and it 
lent itself, up to 1896, to the invisible 
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but unvarying control of commercial- 
ism. 

Up to 1896, the nominee of either 
party has simply had to be acceptable 
to the great financial interests of the 
nation. Until William Jennings Bryan 
captured the Chicago convention no 
occasion had arisen for the unseen but 
paramount power to exercise its influ- 
ence in the actual election of a candi- 
date. In that year the occasion was 
presented and the result was apparent. 
Washington couldn't have 
beaten McKinley, running on Bryan’s 
platform. 

Neither of the great parties had, in a 
decade up to ’g6, nominated a man who 
could not in a pinch be depended upon 
by Wall Street as ‘‘safe.’’ Wall Street 
assured itself of this, while nominees 
were being selected. When a man was 
nominated he was nominated by the 
graceof Wall Street because Wall Street, 
up to 1896, could beat any man in any 
convention. ‘The late President Mc- 
Kinley awoke to an appreciation of this 
fact at about the time when his inti- 
macy with the late Senator Hanna be- 
gan. It made McKinley the soundest 
kind of a sound money man, though in 
the Ohio state convention closely pre- 
ceding his declaration on the money 
issue, Mr. McKinley, if he hadn't 
actually talked free silver had made no 
declaration against it. It was great 
good fortune for McKinley that the 
Democratic convention of ’96 got away 
from Wall Street. Had an acceptable 
man been nominated in the place of 
Bryan, Wall Street would have washed 
its hands of politics and gone from the 
nominating conventions back to its 
counting houses, but his nomination 
threw the weight of Eastern finance 
into the campaign as an active and in- 
fluential influence behind McKinley. 


George 


BRYAN'S HISTORIC SPEECH 

Bryan's speech, the one speech in 
the history of national conventions 
which has been remembered from one 
day to the next, was hailed as the in- 
spired utterance of a new Democratic 
Daniel come to judgment. Yet it was 
worth more to McKinley than any de- 
liverance of any of the various orators 
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Our many-sided President. 


in his party The Rough Rider is in front of the dust and galloping.” 





for whom the late 
‘‘Urbana Joe”’ 
Smith used to 
write McKinley 
speeches. It nom- 
inated Bryan and 
it made McKin- 
ley’s election a 
certainty. Robert 
G. Ingersoll came 
closest of all other 
convention  ora- 
tors to making a 
speech like it. 
That was his fa- 
mous ‘* Plumed 
Knight ’’ speech, 
in the Republican 
convention inCin- 
cinnati, when 
James G. Blaine 
was beaten for the 
nomination by 
Rutherford B. 


Hayes. After In- 
gersoll’s speech 
nothing could 


have prevented proto 
the nomination of 
Blaine by accla- 
mation but an ad- 
journment, and the convention refused 
to adjourn. It was at this critical 
period that Col. L. C. Weir, then of 
Cincinnati, and now of New York, 
joined with some other gentlemen of 
more or less prominence in an under- 
taking which eventually made Hayes 
president. They turned off the gas in 
Music Hall and the convention had to 
adjourn. On the next day Blaine’s 
hold upon the delegates had wholly 
disappeared. A faint cheer at the 
appearance of Ingersoll was the only 
trace that remained of the tumultuous 
enthusiasm which would have nomi- 
nated Blaine on the preceding night. 


by Marceau 


HOW HAWAII CAST 


VOTE 


THE DECIDING 
FOR SILVER 

In the year 1900 a new set of condi- 
tions was presented. From the very 
outset the business men of the nation 
saw that it was the election and not 
the convention which concerned them. 

They did not seek to wrest control 





Wiliam Randolph Hearst. 


The man who is to-day giving the Democratic party 
most concern, 
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of the Democratic 
convention from 
the Bryanites, but 
confined their ef- 
forts to the at- 
tempt to give Mc- 
Kinley’s nomina- 
tion the appear- 
ance of spon- 
taneity and en- 
thusiasm, and to 
entrench the Re- 
publicans behind 
an insurmounta- 
ble bulwark of 
money. 

Without an or- 
ganization worth 
the name opposed 
to him, Bryan 
really was all but 
beaten at Kansas 
City. His ideas 
prevailed in the 
committee on re- 
solutions only by 
a majority of one 
vote—and that 
the accidentally 
favorable vote of 
Prince David of 
Hawaii who did not really know 
how he was voting. The gentleman 
from Hawaii didn’t care much what 
he did so long as he was not ignored. 
He was in a glorious and unaccus- 
tomed whirl of excitement which 
reached its climax when a delegation 
of the anti-Bryan forces came at 
midnight to learn his attitude toward 
the most important planks proposed for 
the platform. Prince David ran his 
fingers through his raven locks and 
listened with deep concern. Finally 
he spoke—words deliberate and well 
chosen and highly dignified. The vis- 
iting anti-Bryan committee left with 
the impression that he was one of them. 

I have had the honor to hear from the 
lips of Joseph Blackburn, the senior 
Senator from Kentucky, an account of 
the notable speech of Prince David, 
solving the crisis in the meeting of the 
committee on credentials. It was after 
Blackburn, as the spokesman for Bryan, 
had served notice on the committee that 
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Bryan would not accept a nomination 
on any but a straight-out free silver 
platform. When his turn came to vote, 
Senator Blackburn saw that the day 
was to be won or lost by a most narrow 
margin and ‘‘ explained his vote’”’ in 
what was really a strong final appeal 
for support for his side of the question. 
Soon came Prince David’s turn to vote. 
Inspired by the eloquence he had heard, 
the Prince said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I do 
not know mucii about American pol- 
itics, but I am sure I have a safe 
guide in this matter. I know that I 
can make no mistake in following the 
lead of the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky.’’ If Prince David had 
found that he could vote the other way 
and say something more graceful, he 
would undoubtedly have done it. Yet 
it was his vote that decided the issue 
and put free silver in the platform, 
which five millions and more American 
citizens voted for the next November. 
After the meeting of the committee 
on resolutions Bryan was in the saddle. 
There was the reaffirmation of the Chi- 
cago platform and the adoption of the 
‘‘paramount’’ issue of imperialism, 
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Sen. J. B. Foraker, of Ohio. 


Foraker has linked his name industriously with the 
-vresident’s personal interests. 
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which never grew big enough to hide a 
ten-dollar stack of free-silver dollars 


ENTHUSIASM TO ORDER 


A sense of calm security was felt in 
the financial world when the Republi- 
can delegates gathered in Philadelphia 
to nominate McKinley. From one 
point of view it was a model conven- 
tion. ‘There wasn’t a chance on earth 
for it to do anything surprising or mis- 
chievous, and its foreordained nominee 
was sureof election. It was necessary, 
of course, that the thing should be done 
in proper style, that the delegates should 
get a chance to cheer and imagine they 
had done something, and that a wave 
of enthusiasm should be started for the 
benefit of the great common people. 
Everything was most scientifically 
arranged. On the bright sunlit after- 
noon of the second day of the conven- 
tion the whispered word was passed 
that the time for McKinley’s nomina- 
tion by acclamation was at hand. Im- 
mediately there was hustling and 
bustling in the ante-rooms and beneath 
the stage. A box, which had been 
carefully guarded in a small room, was 





Photo by G rome 
Sen. Benjamin R. Tillman, of South Carolina. 
Tillman ts a notable figurein Democrat nventions. 


He is racy of speech, often violent, always effective. 
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John R. McLean, 


Proprictor of the * Cincinnati Inquirer,” 
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opened and hundreds of little American 
flags, provided by the Republican 
national committee, were unpacked and 
taken up in armfuls by a force of assist- 
ant sergeants-at-arms. ‘These men were 
standing in line at the door opening 
upon the convention floor, when a 
breathless messenger approached the 
leader and told him that Senator Hanna 
said to ‘‘waita while.”’ It/’developed 
that the committee on resolutions had got 
its wires twisted on a question of the ship 
subsidy plank—and would not be ready 
to report until the nextday. The man 
in charge of the flag demonstration re- 
packed his materials and dismissed his 
assistants. The grand outburst of en- 
thusiasm had been postponed. On the 
next day, exactly according to the pro- 
gramme, the box was reopened and, a 
few minutes before the nomination of 
McKinley, the flags were distributed 
Hence a hundred 


among the delegates. 


ed sagacity, in sympathy wu 


a politician of vec- 
th conservative democracy. 
paragraphs in special dispatches similar 
to this sample, which is quoted liter- 
ally: ‘‘So tremendous was the enthu 
siasm that many of the delegates stood 
for five minutes upon their chairs, wav- 
ing small American flags which they 
had carried with them into the hall.’’ 
THE QUANDARY OF MONEY 

The incident of Roosevelt's nomina- 
tion to the vice-presidency, in spite of 
his earnest protest, and the accident 
of McKinley’s death leave an unexam- 
pled condition of affairs now, at the eve 
of the national nominating conventions. 


Hanna’s death ensured the ultimate 
development of the situation. It left 
the financial interests of the nation 


without a candidate, without a leader, 
and practically without influence in 
either of the principal parties. Their 
sole hope is in the nomination of 
Cleveland or some other conservative 
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by the Democrats, in which case the 
same tremendous’ influetices which 
favored McKinley in two elections 
would be exerted in favor of the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Parker or McLean or 
Gorman would suit them. They would 
unhesitatingly support any one of them 
against Roosevelt. However reluc- 
tantly any Democrat may admit it to 
be true, all the present circumstances 
argue that Bryan, Hearst, their sympa- 
thizers and their beneficiaries will see to 
it that the next national convention of 
the Democrats is tied up. 


THE POLITICIANS VS. ROOSEVELT 


There will, of course, in the next Re- 
publican convention, be an effort to un- 
horse Roosevelt. With Hanna alive, 
and his remarkable abilities as an or- 
ganizer actively employed, this might 
have a good chance of success, but 
half-hearted and scattering efforts will 
not accomplish it. Roosevelt has most 
audaciously and effectively used the 
powers of his office in constructing a 
machine of hisown. He hasshattereda 
powerful clique with the postal investi- 
gation ; he has knocked out the Repub- 
lican machine in Utah with the inquiry 
into Mormonism; he has won theold sol- 
dier vote with his service pension execu- 
tive order ; he has played the bull in the 
china shop wherever it would benefit 
him in his fight for renomination, and 
he has remained in a position which is 
practically unassailable through all of 
it, for he has been, in the main, unques- 
tionably right. He has been an oppor- 
tunist, but of a type to be respected. 
Since Mr. Hanna's death there is noth- 
ing within the range of reasonable pol- 
itics to prevent Mr. Roosevelt’s nomi- 
nation by acclamation. To borrow 
from the parlance of the race track, the 
rough-rider is in front of the dust and 
galloping. 


HEARST’S ENERGY AND MILLIONS 


Position, personal popularity and fit- 
ness in the higher qualifications are ac- 
cepted to be the elements of availability 
of a candidate for a presidential nomi- 
nation. The people love to believe it, 
but the people are not in politics. 
But in fact the presidential candidate 


is made by’ an efftirely, different set 
of qualities. Money; push, opportu- 
nity and organization are what put 
men to the front. The case of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst is an admir- 
ableexample. That earnest, ambitious 
young man has, upon credible informa- 
tion, been expending about twenty-five 
thousand dollars per week for a third 
of a year, in forwarding the develop- 
ment of his presidential boom. How 
has the money been spent? It would 
take a hundred different headings 
to sum up the answer to that ques- 
tion, but principally and most effec- 
tively it has been used in advertising— 
just as a business house would adver- 
tise—and in building up an organiza- 
tion by providing each local ramifica- 
tion of it with the sinews of war; with 
money to hire halls, to pay speaker’s 
expenses, to keep agitators moving and 
to do the hundred other things which 
create ‘‘ a sentiment.” 

So much for the first qualification 
—a command of money. The second 
I need not dwell on. In the light of 
this and other of his undertakings no 
one will be disposed to question Mr. 
Hearst’s push. As to opportunity: 
Whatever may be the result of Mr. 
Hearst’s efforts, this, unquestionably, 
is the year ofall years for him to run 
for president. Mr. Bryan, who ob- 
viously cannot be a candidate, has re- 
turned from a tour of visits to the 
crowned heads of Europe and given 
countenance to the candidacy of Mr. 
Hearst. Naturally he had to do that, 
for Mr. Hearst represents whatever, re- 
mains of Bryan sentiment in the Demo- 
cratic party. And even Mr. Bryan's 
European tour was but a part of the 
clever advertising of the Hearst boom. 
Personally conducted over Europe by the 
London correspondent of Mr. Hearst's 
newspapers, the Nebraskan returned 
to America in the full glare of the 
‘* spotlight ’’ of publicity, to declare in 
favor of the candidacy of the one sur- 
viving, moneyed disciple of Bryanism. 


NEW METHODS IN POLITICS 


In his unique campaign, Mr. Hearst 
has certainly set a few marks in politics. 
None of his chief managers, if you ex- 
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Chief Justice Alton Brooks Parker, of New York. 


A candidate without a record but with an excellent judicial reputation. David RB. Hill, the Democrati 
Boss of New York, has given his candidacy vigorous support. 
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cept Bryan, are politicians of note. 
Most of them are newspaper men con- 
nected with his various publications. 
His press bureau is run by John W. 
Keller, once a newspaper man and 
recently charity commissioner of New 
York. Mr. Keller is said to receive a 
salary of ten thousand dollars a year for 
nursing the Hearst boom. Max Ihmsen 
and Solomon S. Carvalho, both news- 
paper men, are Mr. Keller’s chief assist- 
ants. Expensive headquarters for the 
Hearst boom are maintained in the 
Hoffman House in New York, where 
visitors may look out of the windows 
at nightfall and see the long line of 
Hearst voters waiting for free sand- 
wiches and coffee from the Hearst lunch 
wagon. But what is likely to become 
the most famous feature of Mr. Hearst’s 
campaign is the headquarters which he 
maintains in the old Conklin residence 
for the entertainment of rural visitors to 
Washington. Backwoods statesmen 
and country editors and their wives, 
first provided with free transportation 
to the capital, sit at Congressman 
Hearst’s family board and enjoy hospi- 
tality of a lavishness beyond their mad- 
dest dreams. Politics a /a Hearst are 
dished up between courses, and gifts 
of value—such, for instance, as solid 
gold pins bearing Mr. Hearst's portrait 
—are forced upon departing guests. 

Considering everything, Mr. Hearst 
has accomplished a great deal. He is 
the only man who ever ran for presi- 
dent with nothing to start on but his 
own right of suffrage at the polls. 





JUDGE PARKER'S CHANCES 


There will be two great factions in 
the Democratic gathering at St. Louis. 
Hearst and Bryan, with their followers 
—Tillman, of South Carolina, among 
them—will strive to obtain action so 
radical that their bid to save the nation 
will be a promise to do the things that 
Roosevelt has not done. The conserva- 
tives will fight for a platform and a 
ticket with which they may guarantee 
that a stop will be put to the things that 
Roosevelt has been doing. Hearst and 
Bryan will be in the minority, but further 
than that one can say little. It seems 
reasonable to assume that Judge Alton 


B. Parker, of New York, will be the 
candidate behind whom the conserva- 
tive strength will center, but his can- 
didacy will be endangered—even with 
its prospects excellent in other quar- 
ters—by the dissensions among the 
Democratic leaders of his State. It 
is a very unfortunate thing for Judge 
Parker—leaving out of consideration 
the main division of opinion among the 
Democratic conservatives and regulars 
—that he is recognized as the can- 
didate originally preferred by David 
B. Hill. ‘There is much to recommend 
Judge Parker as a candidate. As a 
jurist he has few equals in America and 
his whole record goes to prove hima 
man of strength and sterling ability. 
He ought to be an excellent candidate 
— if he lived in another State, and if the 
next Democratic convention were likely 
to be a normal affair, with the chief 
purpose of naming a candidate for Pres- 
ident who could be elected. 

It is not easy, at this time at least, 
to pick out other Democratic possibli- 
ties. Mr. Cleveland is declared by his 
friends and intimates to speak in abso- 
lute good faith when he says that he 
is not and will not be a candidate. 
There has been some little agitation in 
the interests of Mr. Richard Olney, in 
New England, but that has been more 
anti-Hearst than pro-Olney, and it has 
been too local to be significant. Mr. 
John R. McLean, of Ohio, with a clean 
record for party regularity, and yet no 
entangling alliances with the radicals, 
is in the first rank of the eligibles, but 
Mr. McLean is keeping so quiet that 
you can almost hear him at it. 

But whoever the candidates are, how- 
ever much we may admire them and 
work for them and shout for them, out 
of the turmoil sticks this significant 
fact: They are not candidates of our 
choosing. We learn to know their 
faces from the banners, and the orators 
refer to them as the ‘‘ People’s Choice,” 
but in selecting them we have about as 
much influence as a Tartar does in 
selecting his khan. Our business is to 
ratify, and we must attend to our busi- 
ness. 

For this is a democratic country and 
we are the people. 
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A KNOCK AT THE DOOR 


By EUNICE LINCOLN 


With photographs taken for this story by F, C, CLARKE 


HE professor sat in his study, with 
wrinkled brows and rumpled hair, 
elbow-deep in papers fresh from 

the politicaleconomy examinations. On 
his right were piled in confusion those 
he had corrected. In his hand he 
held a sheet upon which he frowned 
sternly. 

‘‘That boy Cummings is capable of 
better work than this,’’ he muttered as 
heread. ‘‘ Extraordinary! Absurd!! 
Preposterous!!! <A bright fellow like 
him to make such statements !_ I shall 
have to be severe, even—’’ 

The professor was interrupted. On 
the door there sounded a smart rap, 
dealt by a forceful fist. 

** Who is it ?”’ he asked sharply. 

Fora minute there was no answer. 
Then a voice that was manful in inten- 





tion, if not in effect, replied: ‘‘ Thith 
ith Mr. Willith Parthons, your pro- 
fethor in thienth.’’ 

The professor turned in his chair. 

‘‘T am very sorry Mr. Parsons,’’ he 
answered gravely, ‘‘ but I am extreme- 
ly busy justnow. If you call later—’’ 

‘** Very well, I will come again, thir,’’ 
said the caller with dignity. And there 
was the sound of ponderous steps re- 
treating down the hall. 

The professor turned again to his pa- 
per and the frown had disappeared from 
his brow. ‘The clock ticked rapidly on 
the mantel opposite, but no other sound 
broke the silence till he turned over a 
sheet with a short rustle. And then a 
paragraph met his eye, spectacular in 
its want of sense. 

‘* Dear me,’’ sighed the professor, ‘‘ I 
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shall have to be severe with Cummings, 
and he will not pass. There is no 
other way, though. I can’t let such 
ridiculous sentences go as—’’ 

Thump! Thump! ‘Thump! 

‘‘ Well, what's wanted?” asked the 
professor shortly. 

‘There was a brief pause, then a loud 
and brave voice announced: ‘* Thith 
is Mr. Jameth Barneth, your pathtor, 
who would like to thee you, if you 
pleathe.”’ 

A smile slowly widened on the pro- 
fessor's face. 

‘*Mr. Barnes, I regret very much 
that I am unable to see you just at this 
time, but if you would come again I 
should be most happy to see you, most 
happy, I am sure.” 

‘* All wite, profethor,’’ was the reply, 
in a voice tinged slightly with regret. 
‘*T will come again. And the steps 
that receded down the hall were slow 
and thoughtful. 

The professor passed his hand through 
his hair and chuckled to himself as he 
turned to Cummings again, and there 
was a smile on hisface. He sat think- 
ing deeply for several minutes. 

‘*T con't like to be severe with Cum- 


’ 


mings,’’ he said at last, revolving slow- 
ly about in his chair. ‘‘ Cummings is 
as brighta boy as I ever had toteach, a 
very bright boy. It is more lack of ap- 
plicability than anything else. When 
he chooses he makes a brilliant record 
in class, but he tco rarely chooses. 
If Cummings doesn’t pass in political 
economy it is a very serious matter, | 
realize that. It means—’’ 

A timid knock sounded on the door, 
a very light and timid knock. 

The professor sat upright in his chair 
and grasped the arms firmly. 

‘* Who's there ?’’ he demanded. 

There was a long pause. It seemed 
that the visitor was taking time to 
think. <A long, deep sigh was plainly 
heard. ‘Then a small, appealing voice 
answered : ‘‘ Thith is jutht your little 

irl, papa.” 

‘‘Come in!’’ cried the professor. 
‘* Come right in, little girl 

‘There was the flash of a white gown 
and a head of light hair, and then— the 
caller became tangled up close in the 
professor's arms and the contents of 
the professor's chair became a big blur 
of black and white. 

And Cummings passed. 
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And Cummings passed. 
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Hauling things out of a box labelled Paris. 

















THE MAN WHO ANSWERED 


By ELENORE PLAISTED ABBOTT 


With drawings by the Author 


ERALDINE was certainly not in 
G the best of humors. She sat on 
the edge of the couch, her hands 
buried in her big ermine muff, clicking 
her patent leather toes together vi- 
ciously. 

‘* You're not listening to a thing I 
say, Evelyn! You're an_ unfeeling 
monster,’’ she said indignantly. ‘‘ If I 
were such a pig as you I'd try a rest 
cure !”’ 

Evelyn, very much ex deshabille, was 
on the floor hauling things out of a 
box labeled ‘‘ Paris’’ with little squeals 
of delight. 

‘* Oh—o—o—”’ she gurgled, ‘‘ did you 
ever see such a love of a matinée ?” 
pulling out a mélange of white silk and 
creamy lace, slipping into it and pranc- 
ing over to the wardrobe mirror. 

‘* Ves, Iam, too!”’ irrelevantly. ‘‘ I 
heard every word you said. You want 
to go to the Carlton’s house-party and 
you daren't accept the invitation be- 
cause you can't skate—so there! Do 
look at this peachy thing. Isn't the 
color perfect for a redhead like me ?’’ 
twisting herself to get a rear view. 

‘Too full in the back, makes you 
hump shouldered,’’ said Gerry criti- 
cally, biffing a feather that drooped 
fashionably over one eye. 

‘*Oh, Gerry !’’ deprecatingly, then 
more cheerfully, ‘‘ well, I can take it 
in a little. It’s a lovely cut, any- 
way.”’ 

She threw it on the bed and dived 
anew into the tissue paper wrappings, 
emerging speechless with a rose silk 
petticoat be-frilled and be-appliquéd 
out of all right to the name. 

Gerry, interested in spite of herself, 
emerged from her shell and deigned to 
inspect it. 

‘That zs a dear,’’ she approved. ‘‘I 
hope I can havea Paris trousseau when 
my time comes! Mary certainly is a 
sister worth having !’’ 

‘“You bet!’’ emphatically, ‘‘ and 


sé 


Gerry, she didn’t pay a cent of duty ! 


She just smiled and talked so fast to the 
customs officer he didn't have time 
to put a word in edgewise.’’ 

Gerry giggled sympathetically, then 
the corners of her mouth resumed their 
downward droep. 

‘*T’m really in an awful hole, Evelyn. 
I'm crazy to go to that New Year's 
party but Grace will never forgive me 
when she finds out I can't skate —yes, 
that opera clock 7s ravishing—and just 
imagine cooking your heels by the 
library fire while all the crowd and Billy 
Davis — especially Billy is wildly 
careering around on skates having a 
glorious time !”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said Evelyn coolly, exam 
ening the label of the opera wrap, ‘‘ why 
don’t you learn ? Seems to me that’s 
the simplest way out of the trouble.’’ 


‘* Learn !’’ gasped Gerry, ‘‘in two 
weeks? Evelyn, you’re insane! Be- 
sides the ice palace is closed !” 


‘*Oh, Gerry, have you seen my 
Virot hats ?’’ interrupted Iivelyn. ‘‘Just 
wait a minute!” She disappeared into 
a closet and Gerry sank disgustedly on 
the bed in the midst of heaps of 
‘* lingerie.’’ 


sar ] 


rhere isn’t a bit of use talking to 
you. You haven't a particle of httman 
intelligence, Evelyn. You haven't had 
since you were engaged and you get 
worse every day !’’ 

Evelyn reappeared at that instant, 
only the top of her fuzzy yellow heal 
visible over the stack of hat boxes she 
held with both arms. 

‘*Now, Gerry,’’ she began propitia- 
tingly, ‘‘ I’m going to be really helpful 
in just a minute. You wait till you see 
these hats and you'll have a much more 
respectable reason for bad humor. 
They'll make you positively green with 
envy.’’ 

Depositing the boxes on the floor she 
tumbled the cover off the top one and 
stuck a hat jauntily on one side of her 
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head, jamming it flat to the knot be- 
hind with one hand. 

‘“There! Isn’t that ripping! Goes 
with the embroidered mull.’’ She 
turned slowly to give a good view to 
her chum who stared at it gloomily. 

Then, realizing the hopelessness of 
the situation, she tossed the hat into 
its box, pushing aside a pile of clothes, 
and plumped herself on the bed beside 
the disconsolate Geraldine. 

‘‘ There's Bob,’’ she suggested cheer- 
ily, ‘‘ get him to teach you. Every 
one imposes on Bob—he’s such a 
brick !"’ 

‘* I’m certainly not going to bore any 
man I know—not even Bob—by asking 
him to teach me to skate. I've seen 
too much of that sort of thing. You 
look like a fool, your feet sprawling all 
sorts of ways and wind up hating each 
other! No, I won't do that !” 

Gerry flopped a determined negative 
with the drooping feather. 

‘“ Well, then,’’ declared Evelyn 
shrugging her shoulders, ‘‘ I don’t see 
what’s to be done. You go round ina 
circle! Won’t go if you can’t skate 
won't learn to skate for fear of boring 
some one !”’ 

She drew up one knee and nursed it, 
thrusting out her red under lip. 

Gerry regarded her hopelessly. 

‘“That’s it exactly,’’ she agreed. 
‘* T suppose I'll have to ‘ regret’.”’ 

Evelyn sat up suddenly and gurgled 
delightedly :— 

‘‘T’ve got it! Advertise !’’ 

‘* Advertise! For what ?’’ 

‘Refined young gent to teach a lady 
to skate.’’ 

‘* Evelyn !’’ gasped Geraldine. 

‘* Well, your mother and father are 
away, and we'll send Rachel out the 
morning we expect to receive the ap- 
plicants. It’s very simple.’’ 

‘But I don’t want to be seen with 
the kind of person who would answer 
a thing of that kind. What would peo- 
ple say ?’’ 

‘* Oh, bother, Gerry, if you want to 
go to that house-party you’ve got to 
use strenuous measures,’’ said Emily 
importantly. ‘‘ This is just the same 
as a dancing-master or fencing or any- 
thing. You needn’t go to Haverford 


for your lessons. Just select a quiet 
spot up the Schuylkill or some pond or 
other and I'll chaperone you,’’ she 
added graciously. 

‘* Well, if you really think it will be 
all right,’’ dubiously, ‘‘ but I’m awful- 
ly scared for fear it will get out. I'd 
never hear the last of it !’’ 

Evelyn was already rummaging in her 
desk and returned with a sheet of note 
paper and a pencil, which she proceeded 
to sharpen with her nail-file. 

The fuzzy, yellow head and the big 
hat, with its lopsided feathers, were in 
close juxtaposition for the next fifteen 
minutes, at the end of which time the 
two girls fell into each others arms and 
embraced with hysterical giggles over 
this remarkable literary achievement:— 


WANTED.—A well-dressed, gentlemanly 
person who can guarantee to teach a 
young lady to skate in two weeks. Seri- 
ous work. No triflers need apply. 
Address :—Ledger Office. 


By ten o'clock on Monday morning 
Evelyn was walking briskly across Rit- 
tenhouse Square. The asphalt was 
covered with patches of ice and the raw 
December wind colored her cheeks and 
nose a brilliant pink. 

She ran up the broad steps of a house 
on the West side of tle Square and 
rang the bell. 

‘Miss Burt is not down yet, Miss. 
She left word you were to come right 
up,’’ said the man who opened the door. 

‘* Very well, Parker.’’ 

Evelyn ran up the stairs and along 
the hall to Gerry’s room and tapped on 
the door. 

“ Entres,’’ called Gerry. 

‘“ Well, Lazy! Not up yet 
morning of all mornings !” 

Gerry, in a pink silk dressing jacket 
with pillows stacked behind her, was 
luxuriously breakfasting in bed. 

‘*Gracious ! Evelyn, you look half 
frozen! It makes me cold to look at 
you! No, I’m not up. What’s the 
use when you don’t have to. Have a 
cup of chocolate ?”’ 

‘« Thanks, yes; it’s colder than billy- 
blue-blazes !’’ 

Evelyn crossed to the fire. 

‘‘ Have you sent for the mail ?”’ 
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Gerry, crunching toast, waved her 
hand toward the dressing-table. 

‘*My goodness! My goodness !”’ 
cried Evelyn as she viewed the formid- 
able pile, ‘‘and me with an engage- 
ment at the dressmaker’s at eleven- 
thirty. Pour me my chocolate,’’ she 
added, divesting herself of coat and hat, 
‘‘and we'll get to work.”’ 

‘*T’m in no hurry,’’ and Geraldine 
leisurely poured the chocolate, ‘‘ it 
scares me to look at them.’’ 

‘*Must be plenty of refined young 
gentlemen out of a job!’’ remarked 
Evelyn as she gathered up the pile of 
letters and seated herself cross-legged 
on the foot of the bed. 




















EPA. 


She carefully picked up Algernon Trevelyon 
and his pink-scented note. 


‘* Toss me a pillow, Gerry. 

She stuffed it comfortably behind her 
and proceeded to sip the steaming choco- 
late, glancing at the same time over the 
addresses on the envelopes. 

‘* Well, let’s see what the gent with 
the fine Italian hand has to say for 
himself.’’ 

She tore open the top envelope which 
had a border of black and glanced 
hastily down the page, then waving the 
letter in the air, leaned back on her 
pillow and howled with joy. 

** Well!’ demanded Gerry, solemnly 
buttering another piece of toast, 
‘‘what’s the joke ?”’ 

‘* Listen !’? and Evelyn read aloud : 


Madam: 


I notice your ad. in this morning’s Press and 
hasten to offer my services. | used te be con- 
sidered the best skaterin Perkinsvi salad. 
Iam sure it will prove a mutual } sure to 
us both. 

I am in the undertaking business so that 
will re-assure you as to my persor ippear- 
ance, but business being a little slow at pres- 
ent, would be delighted to be of service toa 


young lady. 
Yours most sinceré 
REGINALD OLIVER. 


They shrieked in concert and Gerry, 
losing interest in breakfast, pushed the 
tray away and crawled to Evelyn's side, 
dragging a couple of pillows for com- 
fort. ‘There she installed 
herself, wrapped like a 
cocoon in her blankets, 
her tangled head of brown 
curls close to Evelyn's 
y, shiny yellow pompadour, 
her chin on her chufn’s 
shoulder. 

Together they read the next 


Dear Madam :- 

Have seen your Ad. in the Ledger. Have 
had long experience in the business, and 
think I know just what you want—would ask 
an interview. 

Hoping to be favored with an answer, 

Yours truly, 
" JAMES NOLAN. 


‘* Now that’s more to the point,’’ de- 
clared Evelyn, ‘‘ we’ll just put that one 
side. That’s what I call 
like.”’ 

‘‘Isn’t that name pretty Irishy ?’ 
asked Gerry dubiously. 


business- 


’ 
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‘‘Oh, nonsense! One can't be too 
critical about this sort of thing. One 
has to take what comes.”’ 

She tore open a pink-scented envel- 
ope with a grimace. A small photo- 
graph fell out. Gerry grabbed it with 
an excited giggle. 

‘‘ Evelyn ! For the love of goodness! 
What have we struck now !” 

A young man of oily countenance 
smirked up at her from the card. A 
slippery black curl over one eye, a 
carefully waxed mustache, a large dia- 
mond pin in a polka-dotted cravat of 
huge proportions and a rose in his but- 

! 


tonhole. 
‘‘ Ugh !” from Gerry. 
‘* Horrors !"’ cried Evelyn. ‘‘ Listen 


to this :— 


Dear Miss, 

Your’s in this morning’s paper attracted my 
attention. I am sure we would suit each other 
perfectly. I am twenty-six years old, dark 
complected with handsome dark eyes and 
mustache. Dress in the latest fashion and 
have good prospects. I enclose a photo. 

A personal interview would be, it seems to 
me, advisable. If mutually agreeable per- 
haps these hours of gentle recreation may lead 
to tenderer relations. 

Y’rs till we meet, 
-ALGERNON TREVELYON. 


Gerry buried a hysterical sob in the 
pillows and Evelyn, climbing off the 
bed, returned with the tongs with which 
she carefully picked up Algernon Tre- 
velyon and his pink-scented note and 
deposited him on the fire. 

‘* Now, then, cheer up Gerry, this is 
no more than one ought to expect, and 
it is all your own fault for not learning 
to skate at a tender age like the rest of 

”» / . 
us. A/lons,’’ and she bravely seized 
upon the next in order. 

‘* Hear this, she cried :— 

Honered miss 

your add red in Monings papper—i am the 
best dresedd Gent on the strete And i like to 
teche you to skate for Noting plesuzre to do 
It pay All dameges. 

so Long 
bertie walton 


‘* Well, he’s magnanimous although 
illiterate,’’ commented Evelyn. 

Suddenly she pounced on a square 
white envelope directed with a goodly 
stub pen. 
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‘* This looks promising !’’ 
Madame :— 

I have read your advertisement in this 
morning’s Ledger. 

I am quite sure I could teach you to skate 
in the given time and hope I shall prove satis- 
factory in the other requirements. 

I will be glad to call upon you at any hour 
which is convenient to you. 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT CHELTENHAM. 


‘* Well, what do you think of that, 
Gerry ?”’ 

‘“It seems to mea very nice letter. 
I should think he'd do.”’ 

‘* Oh, you can’t always tell from a 
letter. He might have gotten some one 
to write it for him and he turn out to 
be an awful cad. No, we'd better send 
for two or three of the most promising 
persons and select when we see them.’’ 

Geraldine stretched lazily, ‘‘ All 
right! Don’t get excited, Evelyn. 
What shall I say ?”’ 

She swung herself out of bed and 
thrust her toes into a pair of little heel- 
ess slippers and yawned again. 

‘* Why, to come to-morrow morning 
—you’ve no time to lose—and bring 
references and all that sort of thing. 
Yes, I'll come in. You can ‘phone 
what time. I've forty-eleven engage- 
ments but I'll make it.”’ 

She pulled on her coat and jabbed 
pins recklessly into her hat. 

‘* Now, don't go to sleep again. I'll 
send Sarah up at once,’’ and with a 
flourish of silk petticoats and a final 
wave of her muff she took her de- 
parture. 


‘‘ Hello: Spruce 41—26—A, please ! 
41—26—A—Spruce. Yes. Hello, that 
you, Perkins? Yes—Miss Geraldine. 
Is Miss Evelyn in? Please ask her to 
come to the ‘phone? Evelyn! Why 
don’t you come over? I’m _ nearly 
driven crazy! Forgot! Well, you’re 
a nice one! Yes—I’ve had an awful 
time—I /ave. I’ve interviewed two, 
and they were fierce! The last was an 
impossible person, with gaiters and a 
button-hole bouquet, who called me 
‘dearie’ and winked! I won’t see an- 


other one till you’re here to back me 
up.—Yes—lI've sent Rachel out on an 
errand and bribed both Parker and 

























































Sarah to secrecy. Sarah is wildly ex- 
cited. Parker is guarding two in 
the reception-room to see they don’t 
walk off with the bric-a-brac. I’ve 
been receiving them in the library. 
Can’t you come right over ?—Dicky ! 
Bother Dicky! ‘Tell him to wait. 
Don’t desert me after you’ve got me in 
this hole !—All right! Come at once! 
I'll wait for youinthe library. You're 
a brick! Good-by Good-by! Now 
hurry! Good-by 

Geraldine hung up the receiver with 





“I've forty-eleven engagements, but I'll 
make 1t.”’ 
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a sigh of reliefand, going into her room, 
patted her hair in front of the mirror and 
added an unnecessary hairpin or two. 

Tr-r-r-ring ! went the electric bell. 

‘* Another, I suppose,’’ she said to 
herself, crossing to the window. ‘‘ No, 
thank goodness, only the letter-man ! 
Ah, there’s Evelyn!’’ and she tore 
down stairs and grabbed her friend by 
the arm, dragging her into the library. 

‘‘I’m so sorry,’’? Evelyn gasped 
‘* Dicky came quite unexpectedly and 
knocked everything out of my head. 
You poorchild! Never mind, I'll see 
to them now. Just wait a minute till I 
get my wind and pull myself together. 
Got the letters ?’’ 

Gerry handed her the bunch of notes, 
helped her out of her coat and hat, 
punched the cushions in the leather 
window-seat and they seated them- 
selves side by side. 

‘* There,’’ Gerry explained over the 
letters, ‘‘ I’ve seen these two. Here 
are the cards of those now in the recep- 
tion-room.”’ 

‘* James Nolan,’’ read Evelyn. ‘‘ AH 
right, let’s have in Nolan.”’ 

Gerry crossed to the door 

‘Sarah,’’ she said to the maid who 
was hovering near the door, her face 
wreathed in ecstatic grins, ‘‘tell Parker 
to sendin Mr. Nolan.” 

‘* Mr. Nolan, Miss,’’ and the estima- 
ble Parker, with imperturbable dignity, 
ushered in a large man with check suit 
and red necktie, who held his derby 
with both hands. An English bull-pup 
and two fox terriers fo'lowed him. 

‘‘Morning, Miss,’’ he began before 
the girls had a chance to speak. 

The dogs by this time were climbing 
all over them, and it was as much as 
they could do to hear the man’s voice 
above the babel. 

‘“You didn’t say what kind you 
wanted, so I just brung along these 
three on the chance. Now this here 
bull-terrier is pure breed—father is 
champion. You've heard of him, and 
them foxes can’t be beat. Don’t 
want them? Well, now I’ve got col- 
lies, hairless Mexicans en a fine Prince 
Charles down to the Kennels. Mebby 
you'd like to see a black-and-tan toy? 
No?” 
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‘‘“We did not advertise for a dog,”’ 
explained Evelyn when she could get 
in a word. 

‘‘No,’’ said Gerry, ‘‘ we didn’t ad- 
vertise for one, but this is certainly a 
darling !’’ hugging a struggling pup 
which was making wild dashes for he: 
face with a pink tongue. ‘‘ How much 
do you ask for them ?’’ 

Mr. Nolan brightened, seeing a pros- 
pective sale, and dilated on the merits 
of fox terriers in general and this one 
in particular, and was finally induced 
to take his departure with a crisp ten 
dollar bill in his pocket, leaving the 
delighted terrier investigating his new 
surroundings. 

When the door closed on Mr. Nolan 
the girls drew a long breath and looked 
at each other. 

‘That's three of our possibilities 
gone,’’ said Gerry at last. ‘‘ What if 
we fail after all our trouble. I see the 
house-party fading in the distance. I 
met Grace on the street yesterday. She 
asked if I were coming, and I said I’d 
have to wait till mother gets home be- 
fore I could promise. I can't accept, 
you see, unless the skating looks prom- 
ising. Oh, dear!’’ 

‘‘Never say die! We'll have in 
number three. Let’s see!’’ 

‘* Mr. Cheltenham, Miss,’’ 
ker, throwing open the door. 

‘* Another !’’ groaned Gerry under 
her breath—-then they both stared with 
unfeigned surprise at the vision before 
them of an entirely correct young man, 
clean shaven, and dressed in rough 
gray tweeds. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,’ he smiled 
slightly. ‘‘ I'm afraid I’m a’little late. 
I was detained.’’ 

Evelyn squeezed Gerry's hand behind 
the shelter of the fox terrier who was 
struggling to get down and investigate 
the new arrival. 

‘* Please come in,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
sit here. We've had an awful time. 
I didn’t know there were so many 
freaks in the world. There’s nothing 


said Par- 


like an advertisement to teach you a 
lesson !”’ 

‘*T hope I’m not included in that 
category,’’ laughed Adonis, cheerfully. 
This is a great fox terrier you have 


cc? 
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here,’’ and he rubbed the dog’s head 
as it climbed upon his knee. 

‘*He’s the only good thing that’s 
come out of this awful morning,” con- 
fided Gerry. ‘‘We bought him of a 
man who got our advertisement mixed 
up with another person’s who wanted a 
dog. So we bought him,’’ she added 
naively. 

Cheltenham laughed again and the 
girls with him and after that everything 
was easy. They told him the whole 
history and he listened gravely and 
never smiled at Gerry’s predicament, 
for which she was intensely grateful. 

He was sure he could teach her and 
they arranged to take the first lesson 
that afternoon. He was very much em- 
barrassed at the matter of the price 
and fixed it at last at fifty cents, much 
to their surprise, as he had explained 
that he was trying to work his way 


through college—which fact hardly 
seemed to tally with the cut of his 
clothes. 


He was to meet the girls at the Read- 
ing station at 2.30, they being ‘‘ less 
likely to meet people they knew that 
way,’ he explained a little to the girls’ 
embarrassment, and he was to select 
skates for Gerry and bring them with 
him. 

When the door closed on him the 
girls, from behind the blinds 6f the 
front window, watched him swing 
across the square and hugged each other 
enthusiastically. 

‘* He’s a dear !’’ cried Gerry. 

‘‘ He'll do!’’ approved Evelyn dis- 
creetly. 


‘*Well done, my lady! Capital!’ 
Robert Cheltenham clapped his hands 
together approvingly. ‘‘ You do your 
teacher credit.’’ 

Gerry, finishing a very successful 
circle, skated easily up to him. With 
a quick little turn she came to a stand- 
still. 

‘* Think I’m improving, Professor ?”’ 
she inquired saucily. 

‘*T think your education is finished, 
Mademoiselle,’’ he said regretfully. 

‘‘That’s so! This is my last lesson, 
isn’t it? Shall we take one more turn 
before we leave ?”’ 
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They crossed hands and swung off 
down the pond with long, easy strides. 

Silently they swung along, the sharp 
‘ting of their skates on the ice and 
the distant laughter of some departing 
skaters the only sounds. Cheltenham’s 
hand grasped Gerry's a little tighter in 
the warm muff and she leaned a bit 
clcser to him in the pleasant rhythm in 
which two skate as one. 

They had become great chums in the 
two weeks of daily companionship, and 
Evelyn, after she had learned that 
Dicky knew Cheltenham, and could 





rect, young giant, whom she had en- 
gaged to devote himself to for the 
afternoons of the past two weeks, had 
become a large factor in her life and she 


found herself looking forward to the 
lessons as the best half of her day 

‘*T think we'd best turn,’’ said Gerry, 
‘it’s getting late and we'll miss our 
train.’’ 

‘* You're right. I had forgotten."’ 

They made a wide circle and flew 
silently back. They slid gently to the 


two weeks 
taken off 


big rock where every day fot 
Cheltenham had put on an 


C.PLAISTES.AB BOTT. 


An entirely correct young man. 


vouch for his character, had become 
very lax in her duties as chaperone. 

Mrs. Burt had returned and Chelten- 
ham had been presented as a friend of 
Dicky’s, and after a private conversa- 
tion with Dicky and Evelyn she had 
graciously consented to Gerry’s les- 
sons. Needless to say she had not been 
enlightened as to their method of ob- 
taining an instructor ! 

This was the last lesson. Gerry was 
not in a very happy frame of mind, and 
she did not care to analyze her feelings 
too closely. This good-looking, cor- 


Gerry's skates, and Gerry seated herself 
and held out a foot from force of habit. 

Cheltenham knelt and went to work. 
It took a very long time to-night, some- 
how, to turn the lever and loosen the 


clamps on Gerry’s stout little boots. 


She watched him curiously, and won- 
dered if he were as sorry as she that 
this was the end of their comradeship. 


He looked up and met her eyes. 
Gerry flushed, but he said nothing, 
stood up and kicked off his own skates, 
then slinging the two pairs over his 
shoulder :— 
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‘* Ready ?’’ he smiled, and held out 
his hand. 

Gerry took it and stood up. She 
stamped her feet to get rid of the curi- 
ous sensation of standing on solid 
ground again. 

Cheltenham drew her hand through 
his arm and still kept it clasped gently. 
Gerry didn’t quite know why, but she 
let it stay. 

They had reached the edge of the 
woods and were turning into the road 
before Cheltenham broke the silence. 

‘* Little girl,’’ he said softly, ‘‘ do 
you like me a little ?’’ 

Gerry’s breath came in a gasp and a 
wave of understanding passed over her. 
Without a thought, almost involun- 
tarily, she pressed her face tight to his 
coat sleeve with an inarticulate cry. 

Cheltenham threw his arm around 
her and drew her close. 

‘Bless your dear heart,’’ he said 
softly and kissed her upturned face. 

They walked on again as before, 
Gerry’s hand clasped close in his, but 
Gerry’s heart was beating wildly and 
her mind was in a whirl. 

The station loomed dark before them 
with its solitary sputtering electric light 
—the train thundered in, hissed, stopped 
and they entered the warmth and light 
of the car—a burst of laughter and chat- 
ter from a gay party in evening dress at 
the other end—Gerry stopped confused, 
but too late. 

‘Why, Geraldine, my dear!’’ cried 
Grace Carlton. 

‘*By all the gods, Cheltenham 
Payne,’’ from Carlton. ‘‘ Where the 
dickens did you drop from? Thought 
you were in London !”’ ‘ 

Cheltenham chewed his lip uncomfort- 
ably and glanced at Gerry who was be- 
ing enthusiastically kissed by Grace. 

‘* Er—yes—I am—er—that is—I was 
—only got over a week or so ago— 
haven’t had time to look you up, old 
man. Certainly I expect to be with you 
for New YVear’s—wouldn’t miss it for 
worlds! Howdy, Dicky !’’ 

Grace was shaking Gerry gently. 

‘* You little hypocrite,’’ she scolded, 
‘‘why didn’t you tell me you knew 
Cheltenham Payne, and here I’ve been 
promising myself the pleasure of intro- 
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ducing you two at the house party !”’ 


Then softly :—‘* Why child, how you're 
blushing! Gerry, this looks serious.”’ 

‘*Oh, no! no!’ Gerry denied wildly, 
‘‘Don’t beabsurd, Grace!’’ Thencoolly, 
‘‘How do you do, Evelyn, I haven't 
seen you for ages. I think you have 
met Mr. /ayne’ Ah, Dicky, good 
evening—theater?—how delightful !’’ 
then sweetly, ‘‘ Evelyn, may | speak to 
you a minute! You will please to ex- 
plain !’’ she said severely when they 
were seated. ‘‘ Was it all a put-up 
job? Ifso, I think it was most un- 
kind.”’ 

‘* Indeed, Gerry,’’ protested Evelyn, 
‘*T didn’t know a thing about it till 
after you had taken two lessons. I 
never met Cheltenham /@yve till this 
evening !’’ 

Gerrv was still unconvinced. 

‘‘ It was a very mean thing to do!”’ 
She choked back a sob with determina- 
tion. 

‘* Listen, Gerry! Gerry, dear,’’ plead- 
ed Evelyn, ‘‘ it was all Dicky’s fault. 
Of course,’’ she confessed, ‘‘ I had to 
tell Dicky about the advertisement, and 
Mr. Payne wanted to meet you and 
Dicky put him up to it. I told Dicky 
it was a mean trick to play on us.”’ 

The train pulled into the station and 
the party separated. 

Cheltenham helped Gerry to descend. 

‘* Sweetheart,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ please 
forgive me—I didn’t know I was going 
to love you. I’m awfully ashamed of 
myself.’’ 

‘* If—if only you hadn’t let me give 
you those fifty cents pieces !’’ 

‘* Look, Sweetheart,’’ said Chelten- 
ham, ‘‘ here are some of them !’’ 

He slipped on her wrist a tiny thread 
of gold from which dangled a five dollar 
gold piece. He lifted it and showed 
her on one side their initials and the date 
of the first and last skating lessons. 

Gerry looked bewildered. 

‘* You see, dear, we missed a lesson 
on account of the blizzard, and the last 
one you gave me I have kept for good 
luck,”’ and he fished out of his pocket 
avery fat, new half-dollar, at which 
Gerry blushed again. 

‘*T think you will find my arithmet- 
ical conclusion correct,’’ he finished. 
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O understand another nation means one-sixth of the solid surfa of the 
to understand its leading and earth, cannot be described in single 
notable men. This aphorism is phrase, no matter how pithy and in- 

probably truer of Russia than of any genious. 
other country. Of the United States, Let us begin our summarizing survey 


for instance, as well as of England, 
France or Germany, an _ intelligent 
stranger would be able to construct for 
himself an approximately correct con- 
ception of people and government by a 
careful course of reading in the news- 
papers, periodicals and general litera- 
ture of these countries. 

Not so with Russia. The press and 
the literature being both shackled, the 
free spoken word being under a ban, 
this means whereby in Western countries 
a tolerably accurate portrayal of a 
nation’s life can be obtained are sadly 
curtailed in the case of Russia. 

However, the one great road to an 
intimate knowledge of Russian condi- 
tions and life, is open. Whoever knows 
the living human forces of Russia 
knows her better than he could in any 
other way. 

A clever Frenchman once character- 
ized the Russian form of government by 
calling it ‘‘ despotism mitigated by as- 
sassination.’’ It is a shrewd remark, 
and even to-day there is, as we shall see, 
considerable truth to it. The case is 
not quite as simple as that. The life 
of a nation numbering one hundred and 
thirty millions and holding in its grasp 


with the head of the nation. 
Czar Nicholas II. is now inthe prime 


of manhood, being thirty-six. He was 
married, three weeks after his ascen- 
sion to the throne, on November 26, 
1894, to Princess Alix of Hesse, grand- 


1 


daughter to the late Queen Victoria. 
He has made a model husband, going 
even to the length of hiding his intense 
chagrin at his wife’s failure to bear him 
a son under an amiable smile, surely a 
proof of his exceptionally sweet dispo- 
sition. All the world knows of him 
testifies to his admirable qualities when 
viewed merely as a man, not asa ruler. 

But here comes the rub. Russia 
needs the iron hand of a strong-willed, 
purposeful monarch, not the gloved 
hand of a soft-hearted and soft-spoken 
man—the control of a real rul born to 
command and to ride, if need be, rough- 
shod over all influences opposed to a 
policy he has once recognized as true. 
And these qualities of mind and charac- 
ter Nicholas II. unfortunately does not 
possess. 

Once in a while the Czar is permitted 
to have his own way. Such a case was 
that of the Hague International Peace 
Convention. While the unsuspecting 
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world heralded that scheme as a har- 
binger of mutual good-will among the 
nations, as an abandonment of Russia’s 
aggressive foreign policy, the various 
chancelleries of the leading nations re- 
ceived the accompanying manifesto 
with a dubious smile. 

The thing is deeply pathetic. Here 
was Nicholas II., with a heart full of 
love for his people and the world, lying 
awake nights making plans for the 
good of mankind. His days he passed 
in hard toil with the same purpose in 
mind, conscientiously examining bas- 
ketfuls of official documenfs, petitions, 
plaints, and all sorts of measures pro- 
posed for the apparent amelioration of 
the condition of the Russian masses. 

Meanwhile the men in whom he 
trusted, the real heads of the govern- 
ment, kept him in total ignorance of 
the actual state of affairs. He was 
made to see everything through their 
spectacles. It is the irony of fate that 
the very vastness of his Empire makes 
it impossible for Nicholas IT. to be any- 
thing but a figurehead. His trusting 
nature is his worst pitfall. 

The Czar is very devout, a faithful 








Grand Duchess Marie. 
Wife of Grand Duke Vladimir and one of the 
most powerful women of Russia. 
son of the Orthodox Church, and this 
was the lever cleverly employed by the 
dreaded Chief Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, Pobyedonostseff, in bending his 
master to his nefarious plans. The 
Czar had solemnly sworn to support 
and maintain the Constitution of the 
Grand Duchy of Finland, one of the 
most important dependencies of his 
crown, both in population and _ re- 
sources. Pobyedonostseff overcame the 
scruples of the Czar’s tender conscience 
and made him break his solemn oath. 
He did this by representing plausibly 
to the Czar that the safety of the Em- 
pire and the interests of the Orthodox 
Church demanded the complete Russi- 
fication of Finland. All protests of 
Finland’s loyal subjects proved in vain. 
General Bobrikoff was sent as Governor- 
General to Finland tosuppress ruthless- 
ly all opposition there to Russification. 
Finnish petitions were rejected by the 
Czar; Finnish delegations were not 
admitted to his presence; Finnish pa- 
triots were exiled or expelled and their 
property confiscated ; the Finnish press 
was suppressed; the Finnish legislative 
body was rendered powerless and sub- 
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jected to indignities ; the whole former 
Grand Duchy, now a mere Russian 
province, was reduced to the quiet of a 
graveyard. 

Nicholas II. was prevailed upon by 
Pobyedonostseff *to look upon all this 
as the carrying out of the will of the 
Most High, as the fulfilment of the 
command of Heaven, undertaken for 
the welfare of the nation and for the 
good of the Orthodox Church. Even 
a solemn oath did not weigh in the 
scale against such high purposes. 

Pobyedonostseff has been the chief 
evil genius of Nicholas II. Look at 
the man’s picture* and you will see 
how that was possible. The features 
are those of a fanatic, of a narrow- 
minded zealot, endowed with just suffi- 
cient intellect to work untcld mischief 
in an autocratically governed country 
like Russia. Of Pobyedonostseff’s sin- 
cerity there is no question; no more 
was there of Torquemada’s when he 
burned at the stake thousands upon 
thousands of Spanish heretics. The 
same spirit is animating Pobyedonost- 
seff, although his methods are not quite 
so drastic. 

Under his complete sway over relig- 
ious life in Russia all the non-Russian 
elements of the population (forty-four 
millions out of one hundred and thirty) 
have been exposed to intense pressure 
for the purpose of converting them to 
the Orthodox Church. Russian secta- 
ries (forming, it is estimated, between 
twenty-five and thirty millions, belong- 
ing nominally to the Orthodox Church) 
have been persecuted by him in the most 
cruel fashion; Count Leo Tolstoi has 
made the world acquainted with this 
phase of Pobyedonostseff’s activity. 
His victims have been deported by the 
thousands to Siberia and Trans-caspia. 

As the head of the Holy: Synod, 
Pobvedonostseff, with the one aim of 
his life ever before his eyes, the aim of 
making Holy Russia entirely subject to 
the Orthodox Church, exerts one-man 
power over the spiritual forces of the 
huge Empire. He brooks no opposi- 
tion, and is amenable to no restraining 
influences. ‘The figure of this man in 
the Russia of 1904 is indeed a remark- 
able one. Imbued with the religious 

*See page 143. 


zeal of the Middle Ages, intolerant and 
a bitter enemy to the enlightenment of 
the masses, to self-government in every 
shape, and to material and intellectual 
reform, he has been all along the dark- 
ening power behind the throne. The 
son of a poor Russian priest, of plebeian 
family and antecedents, he rose to su- 
preme power in his sphere by sheer 
strength of will and ambition, while the 
narrowness of his intellect made him 
scorn all other factors in life and ren- 
dered the concentration of his tremen- 
dous energy upon his single object all 
the more effective. No real reform is 


possible in Russia while Pobyedo- 
nostseff retains the reins over her spir- 
itual and intellectual life. The so- 


called Minister of Public Enlighten- 
ment (meaning public education) is 
completely under his thumb and the 


public school system of Russia like- 
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wise, save the score or so of technical 
and commercial colleges under M. de 
Witte’s guidance. All the priests’ semi- 
naries are under his command as well 
as the entire Church, with its disci- 
plined and large army of priests, archi- 
mandrites and bishops. He wields 
a power absolute and without appeal 
over the souls and minds of the Russian 
masses compared with which the real 
power of the Czar (except it be a Czar 
of very different fiber from this present 
one) is small indeed. The very con- 
ception of such a power is almost im- 
possible to men of Western races. 

Then there has been M. de Plehve, 
the Minister of the 
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purpose of rendering the forty-four 
millions of non-Russians good, ortho- 
dox and subservient subjects of his 
Imperial master, he has played all 
along a prominent rdle, and to him 
and his ally, Pobyedonostseff, is main- 
ly due the complete alienation of Rus- 
sia’s formerly most progressive sub- 
jects in the Western border provinces, 
the Poles and Lithuanians, the Germans, 
Letts and Esthonians of the Baltic 
provinces, and the Finns. He hasalso 
been greatly instrumental in the sys- 
tematic oppression of the Caucasus 
populations, and of the Armenians and 
‘Tartars. A very serious weakening of 

Russia’s_ internal 





Interior, working 
for the most part 
hand in hand with 
Pobyedonostseff. 
Whereas the latter 
is a Russian of the 
Russians, Plehve 
is of German 
blood. He hails 
from the Baltic 
German provinces, 
now practically 
Russianized, but 
which at his birth 
and during his 
youth still pos- 
sessed autonomy, 
representative gov- 
ernment, material 
prosperity and in- 
tellectual energy. 
Plehve rose rapid- 
ly up the ladder of 
Russian _ official- 
dom, and to at- 
tain to the chief- 
taincy of the Min- 
istry of the Interior 
he out-Russianized 


the Russians. 
Thus he became 
the mouth-piece 


and oneof the chief 
instruments of 





forces has been the 
result. 

Meeting M. de 
Plehve personally, 
it would require a 
very keen observer 
indeed to gather 
what manner of 
man he is. For he 
is suave, pleasant- 
spoken and over- 
flowing with ap- 
parent geniality 
and humor. He 
speaks more or less 
fluently a score of 
languages and idi- 
oms, an accom- 
plishment acquir- 
ed by his official 
residence, during 
his many vears of 
holding subordi- 
nate positions in 
the government 
service, in various 
districts of the Em- 
pire. For we must 
remember that no 
less than one hun- 
dred and twenty 
different languages 
and idioms are 





Russian jingoism 
and of an intensely 
reactionary spirit. 
In the national 


campaign for the act promptly. 


If you study attentively this portrait of the Czar 
of all the Russias, you will see in it the faith- 
ful reflection of the man’s inner being--the 
affectionate soul and the deficient will power . 
coupled with the inability to see acutely or to ™ 


spoken within the 
confines of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic 
Russia, and that 
the matter of 
creed there are not 



















































M. Pobyedonostseff. 


Chief Procurator of the Holy Synod, he absolutely 
controls the policy of the Russian Church. and 
has been distinguished for his fierce fanaticism. 
only many millions of Mohammedans 
and heathen tribes, but adherents of 
every conceivable shade of the Christian 
faith. 

First, however, in power of the men 
around the Czar is Sergei de Witte, even 
to-day. Contemporary opinion about 
this extraordinary genius varies greatly. 
The facts about him, though, are plain 
and evident enough. Like his col- 
league, Plehve, he is of Baltic Ger- 
man origin, though from the maternal 
side Russian blood flows in his veins. 
Inappearance he is thoroughly Russian. 
He has the Slavic forehead and the 
prominent Slavic cheek bones. But he 
is most un-Russian in his gifts of char- 
acter and mind. Again like Plehve he 
has an enormous capacity for hard 
work, for concentration of thought and 
energy. Like a modern Atlas for a de- 
cade past he has been carrying the 
huge Empire on his shoulders, carrying 
it whither he pleased. His ascendancy 
overthe mind of his Imperial master has 
been as complete as Pobyedonostseff’s 
over the Czar’s heart and conscience. 
And no wonder. 
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Munistes of the Intertor.and the able andp rfulchtiey 
of the party of reaction. The respon ty for the 
Kishene ff massacre was popularly brought home to him 


The imagination of even a cull man 
would needs be quickened by the pro- 
gram which at the outset of his 
phenomenal career Witte proclaimed. 
More than that, this program he has 
carried out even to the letter. He 
created Russian industry. He _ intro- 
duced and has since maintained the 
gold standard for Russia. He raised 
Russian export to gigantic figures, 
never before even approximately at- 
tained. By the constant excess of ex- 
ports over imports he enabled Russia 
to pay foreign creditors the interest in 
gold on a foreign debt of three and one- 
half billions of roubles (about one bil- 
lion, seven hundred and fifty million 
dollars). He raised abroad loan after 
loan to enable Russia to complete her 
interior network of railroads. With 
this foreign money he also built the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad and its branches 
into Manchuria, alone involving an 
outlay of seven hundred and _ fifty 
million dollars. He put Russian finan 
ces on an entirely new basis, on the 
surface apparently a healthy one. He 
founded institutions for higher techni- 
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cal and commercial education. Finally, 
it was due to his initiative that Russia 
of late has started out on the path of 
accomplishing at least one of her most 
urgent internal reforms, viz., the 
abolition of her suicidal village com- 
mune system, involving joint owner- 
ship in land and joint tax responsibility 
on the part of the impoverished and 
brutalized peasantry. 

Truly, this has been the work of a 
giant, such a oneas Russia never before 
counted among her statesmen. 

Current and countercurrent. Witte 
alone for ten years withstood the com- 
bined arbitrary power of Pobyedonost- 
seff and Plehve. True, his mind and 
tremendous concentration of effort over- 
loomed so greatly those of the other 
members of the cabinet, and his achieve- 
ments were so obvious, not only to 
them but to Czar and nation alike, that 
it was an easy task for him to hold 
to his side Count Lamsdorff, the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs; Prince Hilkoff, 
the Minister of Transportation ; General 
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Kouropatkin, the Minister of War ; Ad- 
miral Alexieff, the potent Viceroy in 
Far Asia, and even Admiral Makaroff, 
the cherished hero of the Russian navy. 
Nay more than that. Even the brother 
and heir-apparent of the Czar, the Grand 
Duke Michael, and the Grand Dukes 
Alexis (Chief of the Admiralty) and 
Vladimir (who in the event of a failure of 
male issue from the present Czar and of 
the probable early death of the consump- 
tive heir-apparent, would stand next to 
the succession) became strong adherents 
of Witte’s policy. His inflnence is 
even to-day paramount in all things 
which touch the material interests of 
Russia. General Dragomiroff, the most 
dashing of Russian military leaders, 
and the ambitious brains of the Russian 
army, men like Major-General Pflug, 
Chief of the General Staff in Far Asia; 
General Stoessel, in command at Port 
Arthur, and others are likewise under 
his mental dominion. 

In a sense the strife between Witte 
on the one side and Pobyedonostseff and 
Plehve on the other has been the never- 
ending one between backwardness and 
progress, between mind and matter, 
between the forces of the past and those 
of the present and future. 

Witte, it is certainly true, has been 
trying hard and intelligently to lift Rus- 
sia out of the mire in which he found 
her. It has been an eternal ascending 
or descending of the scales, now the 
one and again the other on top. Within 
his own sphere of activity Witte has 
performed miracles for Russia. And 
that she is to-day at all able to wage 
war at a point so distant from her base, 
at all able to do so without a financial 
crash overtaking her at the very start, 
is most surely due to the brilliant genius 
of Witte alone. 

And yet the question confronts us: 
Has Witte with his policy of financially 
regenerating Russia served her real in- 
terests? To answer that question it 
will be necessary to glance at the actual 
economic conditions of Russia. 

One of the most noted men of the 
day—and he a leading Slavophile— 
once said to the writer: ‘‘ Russia is the 
most glaring instance in history of 
gigantic power misapplied.’’ How true 






















































this remark is can only be seen by him 
who knows the real conditions of the 
Empire. 

Russia has always been and is now 
strong in her foreign aggressive policy, 
because one man and one governmental 
machine set in motion by the pressure 
of a button, directs her forces of offense. 
One immense mass obeys unquestion- 
ingly the word of command spoken. 
Correspondingly, though, she has been 
weak for internal reforms. 

Nicholas II. for ten years has been 
placidly slumbering on the pillow of 
duty well done. Never for a moment 
has he suspected that he has been buta 
pawn on the chessboard, to be pushed 
whither the superior minds of his trusted 
advisers should choose. Thus it has 
come to pass that while the Autocrat 
of all the Russias has been led into the 
belief that Russian expansion in the Far 
East was proceeding resistlessly and 
that her ‘‘ benign ’’ sway was being ac- 
cepted with enthusiasm by Mongolians, 
Chinese andeven Japanese,the war cloud 
has burst upon him unawares. Sim- 
ilarly the forces at his disposal, on land 
and sea, their efficiency and availability, 
have been misrepresented to him. The 
blame for this deplorable condition of 
affairs, that is, from Russia’s point of 
view, must rest not only with Pobyedo- 
nostseff and Plehve, but even in larger 
measure with the man who has overtop- 
ped them all in influence, Witte, and 
the men acting under his impetus. 

This is the case so far as Russia’s 
present condition abroad comes in 
question. It is far more the case as to 
her internal conditions. And these are 
simply frightful. 

Witte’s financial policy had as corner- 
stone the creation and maintenance of 
an enormous excess of exports over im- 
ports. Now the only commodities 
Russia has for export are agricultural 
products, wheat in the first place, rye, 
hemp, flax, hides, tallow, tar and live 
stock, horses and other things in the 
second place. ‘To force on this gigan- 
tic export the tax collector was brought 
into play by Witte. 

If Russian agriculture were in a 
healthy condition, the country might 
stand this annual strain without much 
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discomfort. But this is not the case. 
The Russian peasantry has been on the 
down-grade for thirty years, a prey to 
steady pauperization. Famines in the 
most fertile parts of Russia have become 
a regularly recurring feature They 
will remain so, for the simple reason 
that on the one hand (owing to the one- 


crop system) the ‘‘ black-earth belt ’’ 
of Russia, comprising fifty out of the 
seventy-one provinces and originally 


possessing the fattest soil, has become 
exhausted, and that on the other hand 
the peasant for many years has been 
living from hand to mouth, never accu- 
mulating a reserve in capital or prod- 
ucts, and for many years behind with 
the taxes—in a number of provinces 
three and more years behind. 

To create a Russian national in- 
dustry, the agricultural interests of the 
country had to be sacrificed. If this 
industry were a healthy plant, there 
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would be compensating features fo1 
such losses. But that is not the case. 
Russian industry, a hothouse plant 
nourished with foreign capital on soil 
imported from abroad, was foredoomed 
to failure. The complete collapse since 


1900 of this industry, involving a 
financial loss of over five hundred 
million dollars both to foreign and 


domestic investors, shows this clearly. 
Witte’s failure to establish perma- 
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nently this important feature of his 
program, proves him to have been 
guilty of a very serious miscalculation. 
IIe overlooked the fact that Russia 
possesses no middle-class, at least none 
worthy of the name; the couple of 
millions all told that might be dignified 
by the name of middle-class, are almost 
wholly foreign, not Russian. Itis the 
lack of such a middle-class, too, which 
will, so far as human foresight can tell, 
forever prevent Russia from rising to 
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the level of a civilized country in the 
full and Western definition of that term. 

Whichever way this present war will 
ultimately end, it will have two im- 
portant consequences for Russia: 

It will weaken her foreign prestige; 
it is even now admitted by her friends 
that her fighting resources on land and 
water have been greatly overestimated. 
Second, the close of the war will bring 
urgent internal reforms, reforms that 
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thinking Russians have been sighing 
for during forty years past. Aboveall, 
the way will be found to a rew system 
of internal administration. The elected 
provincial chambers, representing the 
Liberal spirit of the Russian people, 
will obtain the much-coveted enlarge- 
ment of their legislative and ad- 
ministrative functions, enabling them 
to attend adequately to the local wants 
and improvements of the provinces and 
their subdivided districts all over the 
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tmpire. The abolition of the present 
system of village communes, a move- 
ment now under way, will be the sec- 
ond reform. Others may follow. But 
those two must be the prerequisites to 
internal prosperity in Russia. 

It is, and always has been, very diffi- 
cult to obtain recent and reliable data 
of any importance in Russia. To make 
up for trustworthy news Russia is a 
paradise for exaggerated gossip and 
rumor. I will mention one typical in- 
stance in illustration. 

The far-famed Father John of Kron- 
stadt is no stranger to American 
readers. His fabled miracles have 
passed from lip to lip, until they found 
themselves embalmed in American type. 
During the writer’s last stay in St. 
Petersburg he heard in sundry places 
of the alleged latest achievement of 
this priest, the sanctity of whose life 


and the far-reaching influence ot whose 
religious ministrations are, however, 
beyond cavil. 

Making a desperate attempt at pin- 
ning down the various informants as 
to the actual facts of this miracle and 
the authority on which these facts were 
based, the result was most curious. 
One authority after another crumbled to 
pieces on close investigation, until 
finally absolutely nothing, not even a 
shred, was left of the whole miracle. 
There had been none and ‘* Father 
John ’’ would have been the last man 
in the world to set such a story 
afloat. 

Anybody at all acquainted with 
Russian life will, therefore, give this 
parting bit of advice to the non-Russian: 
Be slow in believing tales proceeding 
from purely Russian sources, the slow- 
er the more wonderful the tale is. 
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F: there is one thing on earth that 
makes me realize that life is strenu- 
ous it is doing my accounts. When 

I go shopping it seems as if I bought 
everything at sev- 
enteen cents or 
forty-nine cents 
or one dollar and 
eighty-seven and 
a half cents a 
yard, and I al- 
most always: get 
two yards and a 
quarter or three 
yards and _ five- 
eighths, and give 
a five dollar bill 
in payment from 
which I get back 
the most perplex- 
ing amount of 
“What shall Ido with Change. Then I 
the coky-net, mem?’ go home and try 





to reckon it up, and though I don’t 
forge or embezzle, I elways seem to 
spend more money than I take with me. 

I was sitting at the dining-room table 
with paper and pencils and dry goods 
checks trying to add up acolummn fajrly 
bristling with fractions, when Katie 
opened the door from the front hall. 

‘* What shall I do with the coky-net, 
mem ?’’ she asked in a cold, unimpas- 
sioned tone. On her head was a dust- 
ing cap of huge proportions and in her 
hand she held by one of its fibrous 
stems,—the cocoanut. 

When Jim and I were married his 
Uncle Henry and Aunt Lucy gave usa 
handsome check, a stuffed bird and a 
cocoanut in its shell which Uncle 
Henry had brought sometime from 
Florida. We used the check. The 
bird we put on the book-case. But the 
cocoanut failed to give any satisfaction. 
We put it ina dark corner, but it always 
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managed to roll out again, as if to say, 
‘Oh, here I am.’’ It stared us in the 
face at every turn. It refused to be 
snubbed. Jim stumbled over it dozens 
of times, and kicked it again and again, 
but it always remained thesame. Uncle 
Henry fondly spoke of it as the curi- 
osity, and whenever he and Aunt Lucy 
made us a visit the first inquiry was 
about the cocoanut, and they would sit 
and gaze at it with the most absorbing 
interest. 

Katie was sweeping the library. She 
had placed ail the other moveable arti- 
cles in the hall and on the stairs. But 
always, whenever she swept, she con- 
fronted me with the same question about 
the cocoanut. So when she said ‘‘ what 
shall I do with the coky-net, mem ?’’ I 
relaxed my grip on the fractions witha 
sigh. 

‘* Oh, anything. Throw it out of the 
window,’’ I carelessly replied. 

She fixed on me a long, unblinking, 
reproachful stare. Then she slowly 
withdrew, feeling, I know, that the 
good things of life were lost on me, 
while I turned again to my accounts. 
Later I saw the cocoanut in all its glory 
resting on the white satin and lace of 
the best sofa pillow in the house. 

At dinner I said to Jim, dramatically, 
‘* Honey, something must be done right 
away.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ he answered cheerfully, 
‘* we'll do it.” 

‘It’s the cocoanut,’’ I cried. 





‘We'll hide it!’ 
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‘*Where!’’ Jim jumped up and 
looked about with a great show of ex- 
citement. That is the way he does 
sometimes when he tries to be funny. 
It is very exasperating. 

‘‘ It is in the library on the floor,’’ 
I said, ‘‘do be serious, Jim dear, 
ple ase.’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ ina disappointed tone. ‘‘I 
thought you saw it. I didn’t know 
but it had reached the point where it 
could walk out here. I notice that it 
progresses every day.’’ 

‘I was doing my accounts this 
morning,’’ I went on, ‘‘ when Katie in- 
terrupted me, as she always does, to 
know what to do with the cocoanut, 
and I know I cheated myself out of a 
dollar. I never could make it add up 
the same again aftershe came. And it 
would be such a relief to me never to 
see that thing again.’’ 

‘* We'll throw it away,’’ said Jim. 

‘‘Why, we can’t,’’ I told him. 
‘* What could we tell Uncle Henry and 
Aunt Lucy ?’’ 

Jim having finished his dinner bit off 
the end of a cigar very thoughtfully. 
‘‘ That’s so,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I'll tell you 
what,’’ he went on after a minute’s 
thought. ‘‘ We'll hide it!’’ He said 
this so conclusively and settled himself 
with such a satisfied air that I knew 
he thought he had at last solved the 
problem. 

He smiled at my dubious look. ‘‘I 
tell you what we’ll do girl. We'll each 
have a try at hiding the thing, try to 
hide it in a place where we won't be 
liable to run across it. If you can hide 


it so I can’t find it, all right. If you 
can’t hide it perhapsI can. Now, I'll 
let you have first chance. I'll stay 


here while you hide it and count fifty 
slow, and when I call ‘ Time’s up !’ you 
must be all ready. See ?’’ 

The generosity of this offer almost 
took my breath away. I looked at him 
soberly for a while, then giggled. 

‘* Very well,’’ said Jim loftily. ‘‘If 
you don’t want to try. It’s your only 
chance to escape the clutches of an evil- 
spirited cocoanut, that enters the homes 
and hearts of innocent, happy peopleand 
robs them of all bliss and peace and 
enshrines itself—’’ 
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And Jim was counting all the time. 


‘Soin oe” | 
toward the library. 
very slow, dear ?”’ 

‘* T—er—shall count fairly slow,” he 
condescendingly answered. 

I drew the curtains together and 
stood in the middle of the room with 
the cocoanut. What should I do with 
it? I glanced wildly in every direc- 
tion. Nota spot could I see, not one, 
and Jim was counting all the time. 
Fifty is such a small number. Behind 
pictures, in the book-case, up the chim- 
ney, back of the piano and every other 
place I thought of was not to be con- 
sidered at all. I rushed here and there 
trying in vain to find a spot. ‘‘ Oh, 
dear !’’ I cried, running up and down 
the room with the cocoanut in my 
hands, ‘‘ Oh, dear !’’ 

‘‘Time’s up!'’ called Jim. I heard 
him coming, and then I saw the couch 
and dropped on my knees and rolled 
the cocoanut under in a second. I 
was barely on my feet before Jim en- 
tered the room, ready for the search. I 
went out thinking that I might per- 
haps have disposed of the cocoanut to 
better advantage, but thankful that I 
had seen a spot at least out of sight. 

I waited in the dining-room while 
Jim knocked around the library, mak- 
ing a good deal of unnecessary noise. I 
knew it was only a question of time be- 
fore he found it. It was really about 
two minutes before he called me in, his 
face adorned with a facetious smile. 


cried, running 
‘Will you count 
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He seated himself at the table and 
took out a pack of cards. 

‘* To show how easy it would be to 
find the cocoanut,’’ he explained. 
‘* Now, I am playing a game of cards 
here with some people—’’ 

‘*Kuchre,’’ I interrupted. ‘‘ Play 
euchre, honey.’’ 

‘* Very well, I am playing euchre 
with some people and in dealing out in 
some way a card flies onto the floor, 
like this—’’ and he slid one off the 
table very skilfully. ‘‘I get down on 
the floor, like this, to find it. Where 
is my card? I look all around and 
finally I put my head under the couch 
to see if it is there, like this. What 
doI find?’’ He spoke in a loud, de- 
clamatory voice justlikea demonstrator 
before a large and rapidly gathering 
crowd. ‘‘ Dol find my card? Yes, 
but what do 1 see? I see something. 
I pull it out and find I have discovered 
a large, fine cocoanut, picked green be- 
fore it burst from its shell.’’ 

He rose and held it up before me. 
He had looked so absurd sprawled out 
on the floor in every direction, with his 
head under the couch, and it was done 
so soon, all over in a minute like loop- 
the-loop, that I was delighted. ‘‘ Do 
it again !’’ I exclaimed excitedly 

‘* No, I won't do it again,’’ he said, 
‘* but I shall hide this cocoanut so that 
neither you nor any one else can find it, 
not under any ordinary circumstances.”’ 
And then he started for the hall 

I waited in the library and counted 
fifty, very slow. Jim ‘seemed to be 
doing war dances up and down the hall 





‘‘What do I find?’ 

















“‘Mutzima Elrana !’ 


and now and then I heard him mutter 
to himself in rapid, earnest tones. I 
counted fifty, and then I made it sixty 
for good measure. 

‘* Time’s up !’”’ I called at last. 

With a final smothered ejaculation 
Jim appeared, his face all flushed from 
exertion. His flamboyant air had 
somewhat disappeared. 

I went into the hall and began the 
search. I expected it would be diffi- 
cult to find anything that Jim hid, for 
he loses everything he owns, and things 
are always found in the most unexpected 
places. So I looked sharp and long at 
every object I saw, the stairs, the rugs, 
the settle, the table, the rack and the 
ceiling. I walked slowly about, inves- 
tigating thoroughly. Twice I passed a 
big Indian jar on a small table in the 
corner, twice I thought it didn’t look 
suspicious. The third time I saw some- 
thing that made me start. It was the 
end of a yellowish, fibrous stem. I 
went up to the jar and there, with 
brazen impudence, reposed the cocoa- 
nut in the jar. I had not thought to 
look in such an exposed place, and no 
one in his right senses would have put 
it there. Jim must have beendriven to 
desperation. 

I called him in. He entered looking 
rather sheepish. I stood in the corner 
near the table, my hands clasped in front 
of me. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen, I will now 
do a sleight-of-hand performance,’’ I 
explained. ‘‘ You see I have nothing 
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in my hands, absolutely nothing. See? 
Then I wave my hands in the air three 
times over my head, like this, and pass 
them in back of me and say, ‘ Mutzima 
Elrana!’ and then—see? I have a 
fine, large cocoanut. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, here it is.’’ I held it up and 
made a profound bow. Jim grinned 
and applauded. 

‘* T don’t see how I found it, really,’’ 
Isaid. ‘‘ You were so clever at hiding 
it, Jim.’’ 

‘* Hang it, fifty is too short. Count 
a hundred and then we'll hide it. It’s 
your turn, girl. We'll hide that thing 
if there is a spot big enough in this 
house.”’ 

So we began allover again. We hid 
it upstairs and we hid it down, but 
always at the last minute we were 
obliged to part with it in a hurry 
and put it in some conspicuous place, 
for there was nowhere else to put it. 
Our house is so tiny and there are no 
little cupboards and nooks and corners 
to hide things in. Finally we were 
obliged to give it up, or at least I was. 
The strain on the imagination was too 
much, and I was tired. It wasn’t a 
game of my proposing anyway. Jim 
was determined it should be safely hid, 
and he waxed so great with zeal and 
energy that he smashed a vase, tore the 
ruffe on a muslin curtain and over- 
turned a flower pot, but still he wasn’t 
satisfied. 

‘*T’ll have a hidden closet made in 
the wall, with a spring door, and keep 
the thing in that,’’ he said in a tone 
full of promise. From his general ap- 
pearance, heated and tousled, he might 
be ready to commit any rash or un- 
wholesome act. 

‘‘ Tf you had a hidden closet with a 
spring panel in the wall, I don’t think 
you would be keeping any cocoanuts 











Still he wasn't satisfied. 
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in it, dear,’’ I replied judiciously. 

This seemed to amuse Jim very 
much. A smile slowly extetided across 
his face and he turned around to the 
mirror opposite and exchanged a very 
knowing look with himself. 

‘* We'll have to submit and bravely 
sing ‘Long live the Cocoanut,’’’ I con- 
tinued, gazing at that ubiquitous object, 
as fresh as ever, in the middle of the 
room. 

‘* No, we won’t,’’ said Jim decidedly. 
‘* No, we won’t,’’ he said again, aftera 
pause, suddenly starting for the door. 
In a few minutes I heard him calling 
Katie everywhere. There was one 
thing about it, if Katie were in the 
house he would find her. No one with 
average intelligence could fail to be im- 
pressed with the fact that it was Katie 
he wanted. He yelled ‘‘ Katie’’. as if 
he said ‘‘ Ship ahoy,’’ or whatever it 
is that they yell on ships. I listened, 
lost in admiration and wonder. 

It was some time before she appeared. 
She had retired to her room and locked 
the door, and prepared to defend herself 
against any event that might occur, 
probably in view of the racing and run- 
ning and roaring and banging and omi- 
nous silences and low mutterings and 
wild cries that had been going on for 
the last hour, not knowing just what to 
expect. She came into the room with 
reluctant steps and round, observant 
eyes. I think I might say her senses 
were keenly alert and she kept near the 
door. Jimsmiled at her encouragingly. 

‘‘Do you see that cocoanut ?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘ Vis, sor.’’ She eyed it suspi- 
ciously. 

‘‘ Well, it’s a deluded object, en- 
tirely worthless, absolutely N. G.’’ 

“Te, oo” 

‘‘Tt is assertively familiar, indiscrim- 
inately aggressive, constitutionally su- 
perfluous, supremely redundant.” 

ee a 

‘In short, I will give you a dollar 
to hide that object so I won’t be able 
to see it again till I call for it. Under- 
stand? Anywhere in the house, only 
be sure I don’t find it. Here’s the dol- 
lar.’” Hedived his hand in his pocket 
and produced a dollar and gave it to her. 


She took it mechanically. For some 
time she stood there staring impartially 
at him and the cocoanut. Then slowly 
she went to the thing, slowly, rever- 
ently picked it up by the stem and pro- 
ceeded to the door, never for a moment 





‘How de do—everybody ?”’ 


unfastening her eyes from Jim's face. 
At the door she paused. 

‘* Yis, sor,’’ she said, and in her tone 
was awe, wonder, pity andscorn. Then 
she departed. 

Jim gave one whoop of delight. And 
in an effulgence of bliss I gave another, 
while together we danced a wild 
of joy. 


dance 


A week or so later, while we were at 
dinner, the door-bell rang. Katie had 
hardly opened the door before we heard 
in hearty, joyful tones, ‘‘ How de do! 
How de do—everybody!" It was 
Uncle Henry and Aunt Lucy. Before 
we could rise from our chairs they had 
reached the dining-room, and already 
Aunt Lucy was saying: ‘‘ Your Uncle 
Henry had to come to the city on busi- 
ness so I came, too. We missed the 
first train and had to wait two hours. 
How are you, you dear children ?’’ 
Then there was a great handshaking 
and kissing and everybody talked at 
once and Katie brought more plates 
and things, and we all grew so excited 
we could hardly eat, or at least I did. 





I noticed it didn’t affect Jim very much. 

‘* You needn’t put on extra plates for 
us, we had our dinner while we waited. 
We are not at all hungry, are we, 
Henry ?’’ said Aunt Lucy. 

Uncle is a tall, thin, mild-looking 
man, with very blue eyes and a very 
short nose. I always said if Uncle 
would only put a ruffle on the bottom 
of his trousers and on the end of his 
nose he would be quite good-looking. 

‘*Certainly not, certainly not,’’ he 
auswered hastily. 

So very soon we all went into the 
library. Jim fussed with the fire till 


Vij 





Sat on the edge of the tub to talk it over. 


we had a glorious blaze, and then we all 
sat around itand talked. In about five 
minutes I saw Uncle twitch his trousers 
up a little at the knee, as he always 
does when he is about to say some- 
thing. 

‘*Oh, by the way, how is the curi- 
osity ?’’ he asked. I looked at Jim 
meaningly, while Uncle cast furtive 
glances around the room. 

At last Jim spoke. ‘‘ Oh, we have 
it,’ he said blandly. Then, catching 
a warning look from me, ‘‘In fact, er— 
a—we still have it,” he finished unex- 
pectedly. 

Aunt Lucy looked at him in aston- 
ishment. She opened her mouth to 
speak, but I was ahead. 

‘*Qh, Uncle Henry and Aunt Lucy,” 
I suddenly said, ‘‘ youdon’t know how 
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much we appreciate that card-table you 
sent us Christmas. It was just what we 
wanted, and sucha beauty! Wespeak 
of it every time we play on it, don’t we, 
Jim ?”’ 

‘“Your Uncle Henry picked that 
out,” replied Aunt Lucy placidly. 

Uncle bore his honors well. ‘‘Oh, 
fiddle-de-dee!’’ he modestly disclaimed. 

‘‘ Why not have a game of whist or 
something now, to see how it works ?” 
said Jim eagerly. 

Now if there is one thing Uncle 
had rather do than eat it is to play 
cards. He fell in with the idéa with 
alacrity, and Aunt Lucy seemed will- 
ing, so we brought out the table. We 
played several games before we retired 
—enough to prove that the table was 
all that it should be, and Jim kept upa 
run of conversation that was interesting 
if not brilliant. When at last Aunt 
Lucy gently led Uncle away the desire 
within him to remain was stronger than 
the inducements offered. 

Jim says I ‘‘nig’’ when I play 
cards, and he always gets quite upset 
and loses his temper and threatens to 
leave me or do anything reckless, but 
I don’t mean to cheat. It is an optical 
delusion, and I am always sorry. He 
was quite formal in his manner after 
Uncle Henry and Aunt Lucy left us, so 
that it took me all the time he was lock- 
ing the doors and things to soften his 
heart. I succeeded so well that by the 
time we went upstairs he was quite 
cheerfully friendly, even gay. 

‘* Girl, you don’t know what a fine 
husband you have—so sprightly, so 
kind,’’ he said affectionately. 

‘“Yes, you are. sprightly, too 
sprightly. We will disturb Uncle Henry 
and Aunt Lucy. We’ll go in the bath- 
room and yell all we please.’’ 

The bathroom is at the far end of the 
corridor, a large pleasant room. We 
reached this secluded spot and sat on 
the edge of the tub to talk it over. Jim 
was in high spirits. 

‘* Uncle Hen. isa fine old boy. What 
do you think girl ?”’ 

‘*T think,”’ I said, trying to balance 
myself on the tub and nearly falling in 
and dragging Jim with me, ‘‘I think 
that Iam hungry. Go down stairs and 
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bring up something, 
please, my dear 
sprightly, kind hus- 
band, will you ?”’ 

Jim started to his 
feet. It was a case 
of ‘‘heads, in the 
tub, feet on the 
floor,’’ and he chose 
the floor. 

He was off like a 
flash. He went the 
back way as it was 
shorter, and with a 
leap and a bound, a 
slam, acrash, a clat- 
ter, a tinkle, a bang eee 
and three steps, he <? 62”7¢¢t imitation 

. of a man eating 
was back, bearing a piece of pie. 
in each hand a glass 
of milk crowned by a large piece of 
pie and two graham cookies, respec- 
tively. I confess I was disappointed in 
the cookies, and graham, too. They 
leave so much to the imagination. 

‘““T’ll now give you a correct imita- 
tion of a man eating a piece of pie,”’ 
said Jim. ‘‘I’ll do more. I’ll dosome- 
thing that you can't. I will now put this 
piece of pie in my mouth, all at once. 
Understand? All in at once. Can you 
do that ?”’ 

‘*T could if my mouth were as large 
as yours, dear. But I wouldn’t want 
to. I wouldn’t be so—vulgar.’’ 

He began slowly to bite off mouth- 
fuls of pie and I sat and watched him 
in horrified interest till the last crumb 
disappeared and his face was bulged 
and distorted and his eyes stood out as 
if he saw evil spirits. And then, at the 
final, critical moment, a wild weird 
shriek rent the night air and echoed 
through the house, wild and awful. 
Then another terrible cry, and then the 
sound of a mighty, leaping bound. 

Jim and I gazed at each other a 
moment in petrified silence, then we 
both rushed for the front guest cham- 
ber. 

A pitiful sight confronted us. Uncle 
Henry, loosely and hastily wrapped ina 
bathrobe, sat moaning in pain as he 
rocked back and forth, nursing his foot. 
Aunt Lucy in a frenzied state of mind 
hovered near him crying, ‘‘ Henry, do 
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tell me what is the matter.’” She had 
only begun to prepare for the night, and 
one half her front hair was done up on 
a hairpin, while the other half waved 
back and forth in its primeval state. 

‘Is itacramp ?’’sheasked anxiously. 
But Uncle shook his head and con- 
tinued to moan, in a pitiful way 

‘‘It must be a cramp,’ said Aunt 
Lucy again, as weall gathered around 
the sufferer. 

‘*It’s a scorpion, I tell you,’’ cried 
Uncle at last in agonized tones. ‘‘ Or 
a centipede,’’ he added with a groan. 

‘* Where ?’”’ I asked. ‘‘ Oh, Uncle, 
do tell me where it is.’’ 

He gasped twice, then in weak, wav- 
ering tones he said, ‘‘ It’s in that bed. 
When I jumped in something clawed 
my foot and gripped me hard. I shall 
be a dead man, I tell you, in two 
minutes.”’ 

Jim tore off the bed clothes 
find him !’’ he cried bravely. 
the bloodthirsty reptile !”’ 

‘* Oh, be careful,’’ said Aunt Lucy. 
‘‘ They are poisonous you know.’ 

‘*Grab it by it’s leg!’’ I cried ex- 
citedly. Uncle moaned, Aunt Lucy 
walked up and down crying ‘‘ Dear 
me !’’ and Jim clutched madly at the 
foot of the bed. 

‘*Ha! I have it, I have it !’’ he cried 
tragically. He snatched out something 
very quick and dropped it. It made a 
dull thud on the floor. 

‘What is it ?’’ asked Uncle in his 
dying breath. 


et 
I'll find 
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“Grab it by ils leg. 






































“Oh! Henry, think ofeyour immortal soul!” 


Jim gave one look at the dragon he 
had routed from its den, then he went 
behind a screen so he was visible only 
to me and went through the most ex- 
traordinary motions for my benefit, as 
if he were committing suicide, shaving 
himself and having his hair cut all at 
once. 

I gazed at him with admiration and 


delight. ‘Then I remembered some- 
thing. ‘‘ Why, what became of the 
pie?’’ I asked him wonderingly. 


Uncle had ceased to groan. ‘‘ What 
is it, I say ?’’ he demanded. 

Aunt Lucy was looking at the scor- 
pion in astonished silence, her relations 
with it becoming closer and more per- 
sonal each second. 

‘* Why-ee !’’ she said at last. ‘‘Why, 
Henry !”’ 

Then, carefully, she lifted it up by 
the end. 

‘‘ It’s the cocoanut!’’ she whispered. 

Uncle looked at her stupidly. ‘‘What 
cocoanut ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Why, the one you brought from 
Florida. Don’t you know?”’ 

Uncle rose to his feet, Jim came from 
behind the screen, and we all stood and 
looked at the cocoanut. Jim twice 
opened his mouth to speak, but no 
sound came. 

Aunt Lucy looked at Uncle; in fact, 
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we all looked at Uncle. He looked 
at the cocoanut, his breath coming fast, 
and his eyes winking very hard. Then 
he spoke. 

The words burst forth like the giving 
away of a mighty dam of water, pas- 
sionate, raging, whirling madly on, 
never stopping, forever changing, 
always threatening, angry, turbulent. 
Epithets, imprecations, rare titles of un- 
usual destruction filled the night with 
tumult. All the words that Uncle would 
have liked to say for the past ten or 
fifteen years he reeled forth now. He 
asked no questions, he answered none. 
An explanation might be coming later, 
but for the present he had the floor. He 
kept straight on unburdening himself 
while Aunt Lucy wailed and wrung her 
hands. 

‘‘Oh, Henry, stop, I beg. My hus- 
band, think of your immortal soul. Oh, 
my dear child, come with me. You must 
not listen to such speech,’’ and she 
started to lead me away by the arm. 
And just then, Jim, having been 
wrought up to the pitch where he could 
keep silence no longer, chimed in with 
Uncle, and together they discoursed on 
the cocoanut. 

Aunt Lucy became firm. ‘‘ Come,” 
she said. ‘‘ Leave the room with me.’’ 
And she dragged my reluctant feet 
along. 

‘*] want to listen,’’ I said, casting a 
glance backward at the two men stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor. I felt 
nearly ready to do a little discoursing 
myself, but I had to content myself with 
walking up and down the corridor and 
hearing Aunt Lucy mourn the degenera- 
tion of Uncle Henry. 

The sounds had grown fainter from 
within the guest room. ‘‘I think I 
will go in now, Aunt Lucy,’’ I said. I 
opened the door just as Jim finished 
with— ‘‘lantern-jawed, double-twisted, 
white-livered imitation of a Hubbard 
squash.” 

Uncle had just finished wiping his 
eyes and blowing his nose. Aunt Lucy 
eyed him sternly. 

‘* Henry, aren’t you a little ashamed 
of yourself ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Yes, I am,’’ he answered, suddenly 























seizing the offender by its stem and 
starting toward the door. ‘‘ Yes, Iam 
ashamed to think I was ever such a de- 
luded crank as to think there was any 
satisfaction to be had out of a miserable 
piece of natural growth like this. Is 
there a fire in the house ?’’ 

‘* We'll have one in the library grate 
in about two minutes,’’ said Jim joy- 
fully, running after Uncle. 

‘* Henry Allen, you are not going to 
burn that cocoanut !’’ asked Aunt Lucy 
in horror. 

‘‘That’s just what I am going to 
do,’’ came from half way down the 
stairs. 

‘*Come on quick,’ I called, hurry- 
ing after Jim and Uncle. She stood 
there a while in hesitation, then bewil- 
dered she came. 

The procession filed straight to the 
fireplace where Jim soon made a blaze, 
and we all stood around in imposing 
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We stood around in imposing silence. 


silence, like Indians, especially Aunt 
Lucy, who was modestly secluded be- 
neath the folds of a down quilt. Then, 
with dignity, his hair standing up 
straight, his bath robe floating out be- 
hind, Uncle laid the cocoanut care- 
fully in the grate and the flames imme- 
diately rushed and roared way up the 
chimney. 

We watched it burn, motionless, 
speechless. Aunt Lucy sighed as she 
saw it go. Jim stood with arms folded 
gazing at it like Brutus or Cassius look- 
ing at something, I forget what. Uncle 
regarded it with pleasant satisfaction. 
He was fast becoming himself again. 
He smiled as he caught my eye when 
he let hisattention wander for a moment, 
and while the other two were lost in 
thoughtful contemplation, he turned to 
me. 

‘* Did I hear you say pie ?’’ he asked 
in a suggestive whisper. 





Chemical Gazette rather sud- 

denly, and glanced across the 
office toward Wilmerding, whose iron- 
gray head and sharp cut profile were 
bent over the document he had spread 
upon the desk. Then he shook his 
head wearily, walked to the window 
and stared gloomily out, over lower 
New York and the upper bay. 

The vista from the seventeenth story 
was well attuned to Haslam’s mood. 
The shifting pall of soft coal smoke, 
the dreary haze over the water, veiling 
the little ferryboats and the larger ship- 
ping to indistinct splotches, the shining, 
wet roofs below and the dark, thread- 
like streets—all the gray scheme har- 
monized with the bitter thing that 
coursed through Haslam’s brain. He 
bit hard upon his cigar and a sharp 
sigh escaped him. 

Wilmerding, his perusal of the paper 
arrested by the sound, looked quizzi- 
cally toward the black silhouette by 
the window and asked -— 

‘*What’s up, Dick ?”’ 


Hien: dropped the morning’s 


‘‘The Amalgamated,’’ said Has- 
lam. 

‘* At it again, eh ?” 

‘* At it again.”’ 

‘Their latest performance _ be- 


ing— ?” ; 

‘* According to the Gazette, they’ve 
chopped another ten cents from the 
price of Glauber’s salt !’’ 

“Ten cents!’’ Wilmerding turned 
altogether from the document and tilted 
back in his chair. ‘‘ Ten cents at one 
clip! Jimminy !” 

‘* We can’t meet that.’’ 

‘* Possibly, as in some other instances, 
we shall be forced to meet it.’’ 

Haslam came to his side and leaned 
upon the long mahogany desk, and for 
a time the two men stared thoughtfully 
at one another. 

‘« Tt would appear,’’ said Wilmerding 
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at last, ‘‘ that this Amalgamated Manu- 
facturing Company is bent on driving 
us out of business !’’ 

Haslam grunted. 

‘* They’re in a fair way to do it.’’ 

‘* Superficially, they seem to be,’’ ad- 
mitted his partner, staring absently 
toward the window. ‘‘ Hum. They’re 
persistent devils, aren’t they, Dick? 
They've fooled us, more or less, until 
lately. When they organized and Bur- 
ton went with them, we laughed. When 
they absorbed Carstairs Brothers, we 
smiled and prophesied a fight and a 
smash. When Dixon & Dixon joined 
the combine, we ceased to smile. When 
the Harbury factories were gathered in, 
I think we may even have frowned. But 
now that they’ve quashed Carteret and 
Frederickson and the Jones people and 
Atkins and even poor old Bland—”’ 

‘‘And Blaisdell,’’ said Mr. Has- 
lam. 

‘‘ True, Blaisdell, also. Now they’re 
all gone—and we alone are left to tell 
the tale !”’ 

‘* And there is not much more telling 
for us to do.’’ 

‘*Wilmerding & Haslam,’’ the former 
murmured. ‘‘ Wilmerding & Haslam 
—the last, absolutely the last firm out- 
side the Trust making heavy chemi- 
cals |” 

Haslam 
silence. 

‘* They’re cutting prices on us every- 
where,’’ Wilmerding continued. ‘‘In 
a year, they haven’t let up for one 
minute.’’ 

‘* How long can they stand it ?’’ 

A mirthless smile flickered across 
Wilmerding’s lips. 

‘* How long can we stand it, Dick, if 
we’re to come out alive ?”’ 

‘‘There’s nothing very problematic 
about that, is there ?”’ said Haslam de- 
spondently. 

‘**] fear not,’’ Wilmerding admitted. 


considered his cigar in 
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‘‘This last cut we certainly cannot 
meet. Perhaps it’s the beginning of the 
end.”’ 

‘*It’s the ending of the end!”’ said 
Haslam savagely. ‘‘ We’re pushed to 
the limit now. We can count the 
months between to-day and the time 
we drop out of business. Months? No, 
days !”’ 

‘*IT—don’t know,’’ said the senior 
partner meditatively. 

‘‘T do! We've hardly a leg left. 
It’s dollars out instead of dollars in, 
every wretched week. The salesmen 
can’t get orders—-Amalgamated’s cut 
us. They can’t write contracts—Am- 
algamated’s cut us and signed the 
papers! The first of the year isn’t six 
week’s off, and do you know how many 
of our old customers are going to stay 
with us after that ?”’ 

‘* Not more than half.’’ 

‘‘Not thirty per cent. of them!’’ 
cried Haslam. ‘‘I figured it out with 
Jennings last night. He let two of our 
salesmen go last Saturday—had to. 
They simply can’t sell our stuff. No 
matter where they go, the Amalgamated 
has forestalled them. We cannot give 
away goods—they can, foratime. And 
that time will last until competition, 
which resolves itself into—us, is 
dead!’’ 

‘* Pessimism,’’ observed Wilmerding, 
with his faint smile. 

‘‘Optimism’s idiocy, in our case. 
To-day, to-morrow—next week, per- 
haps—the Amalgamated will have a 
man here to buy us out.’’ 

‘* Well ?”’ 

‘* We'll sell !’’ said Haslam, desper- 
ately. 

‘No, we won’t—not by a longshot! 
not just yet, at any rate,’’ replied Wil- 
merding. ‘‘ We’re not out of the fight 
yet! They’ve hacked us badly and 
we're bleeding—but we’re still doing 
business, Dick.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, but it seems such a shame !”’ 
muttered Haslam. ‘‘ Twenty-six years 
we’ve been building on this concern— 
twenty-six years in June. Started 
her in a rickety old shack in Green- 
point—do you remember the old place ? 
Working and grinding and slaving 
and grubbing the pennies to put back 


in the business—wearing out our- 
selves and the best part of our lives— 
for twenty-six years! God! how we 
have kept at it—for this !’’ 

‘* But—we're still doing business,’’ 
Wilmerding repeated, turning slowly 
to the document. 

Haslam lingered a moment by the 
desk, then shrugged his shoulders and 
crossed to the window once more. 

His own view of the affair held far 
more reason, hopeless as it was, than 
that of the sanguine, quiet Wilmerding. 

Nor did events warrant, even 
meagerly, another view. The week 
dragged toaclose, and thecloud lowered. 
The month-end came and the balances 
told a sorrier tale than ever before. If 
the quality of mercy was possessed by 
the Amalgamated, they masked it with 
fine success. 

Upon another rainy morning, shortly 
before noon, Wilmerding arrived at the 
establishment on the seventeenth floor 
and found Haslam at his desk, idle and 
gloomy. 

‘* It has happened,’’ said the latter. 

** What ?”’ 

‘*The Amalgamated want our con- 
cern, root and branch. Their Mr. 
Somebody was here for an hour or 
more.’’ 

‘* What did they offer?’’ asked Wil- 
merding. 

‘*He didn’t give the figure—wished 
to submit their proposition to us joint- 
ly, I believe, and you weren’t here. 
I’ve arranged an appointment—we'’re 
to meet a couple of the Amalgamated’s 
big bugs at this office, one week from 
to-day, at three o’clock.’’ 

‘*Well—well !’’ The senior partner 
was thoughtful. 

‘* Wecan toll the bell now,’’ Haslam 
sighed. 

‘So it has come, after all !’’ Wil- 
merding said softly, leaning back and 
regarding Haslam with absent eyes. 
‘‘Ithascome. Dovyou know, I hardly 
thought that, even as things—are—”’ 

His voice trailed off into nothingness 
and there was silence in the inner of- 
fice. Then Wilmerding broke the still- 
ness suddenly and rather irrelevantly. 

‘‘ What has become of all the old 
factories, Dick ?’’ 
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‘* Eh?” 

‘* Blaisdell’s and Bland’s and Carter- 
et’s and all the rest ?”’ 

‘They're shut down, of course.’’ 

‘‘T know that. I didn’t mean the 
buildings themselves—I was referring 
to the stuff inside them—the machinery 
and apparatus andsoon. Is it all lying 
idle ?”’ 

‘‘ Good Lord, no!’’ said Haslam. ‘‘I 
understand that all the working parts 
have been torn out and shipped on to 
Sandville.’’ 

‘‘ Then the Trust isn’t operating any 
of the old works. I fancied not,’’ said 
Wilmerding. 

‘* No, all their manufacturing is done 
out at Sandville, I suppose. Why ?’’ 

‘‘ Sandville,” murmured the senior 
partner, passing the interrogation. 
‘‘Sandville, Pennsylvania. I know 
that part of the country—yes, I know 
all that unhallowed stretch, I think. 
They have a big place there, haven’t 
they, Dick ?’’ 

‘‘ Big! The biggest chemical works 
inthe country! One side of their main 
brick building is nine hundred feet 
long !’’ 

‘* Pretty stiff, that! I presume that 
their acid and everything else is made 
there now. Yes, it must be. Shipping’s 
cheap for them, and the location is cen- 
tral—and I can’t recall one of the old 
places still in operation. How do they 
get their supplies—sulphur and soda 
ash and all that ?”’ 

‘‘Over the Erie or the Pennsylva- 
nia.”’ 

‘* And their coal ?”’ 

‘* Direct from the mines, I believe. 
Why ?”’ 

‘‘T was merely speculating,’’ said 
Wilmerding. 

Once more he fell into an irritating 
fit of abstractio~, presently to branch 
even farther from the subject :-— 

‘* The old-fashioned fighting men—”’ 

‘* Eh ?”’ said Haslam abruptly. 

‘‘The ancient generals—away back 
in the time of Marathon—managed to 
consummate an error which cost thou- 
sands of estimable gentlemen their very 
existences. It was,’’ said Wilmerding, 
‘‘ the fallacy of too great concentration 
of force. Nowadays a first-year West- 


Pointer could spout edifyingly to them 
upon the value of—extended order.’’ 

‘* Well ?”’ 

‘‘ There are times when I find occa- 
sion to wonder at the survival of that 
archaic error,’ said Wilmerding. 

‘* Well—what is the connection with 
this Amalgamated business ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know, as yet. Possibly 
none exists. A week from to-day they’re 
coming, are they ?’’ 

‘“Yes. Shall I have a schedule pre- 
pared for them ?’’ 

‘* No, sir!’’ said the senior partner, 
suddenly energetic. ‘* You’ll do noth- 
ing of the sort. If we decide to be—er 
—absorbed, there will be ample time 
for that later on. Dick, will you call 
Miss Morton? ‘There are a few letters 
I wish to give her. I’m going out of 
town for a day or two.’’ 

Wilmerding failed to return from 
lunch, nor did he put in an appearance 
upon the following day. But the 
morning after the senior partner arrived 
rather earlier than usual, tired and 
travel-stained, but animate in every 
fiber. 

He came to his subject without pre- 
face. 

‘*Dick, I want to spend some 
money.”’ 

‘* Well ?”’ 

‘* What sort of balance are we carry- 
ing at the bank ?’’ 

‘* Between eighty and ninety thou- 
sand, I suppose.” 

‘* How much can you raise person- 
ally—on mortgages, securities or what 
not—on short notice ?”’ 

‘* Why—possibly two hundred thou- 
sand,’’ Haslam replied rather startled. 
‘* What’s in the wind now ?”’ 

‘*T can duplicate that—fully,’’ Wil- 
merding muttered under his breath. 
‘*On a pinch—a big pinch—could you 
borrow another fifty thousand on your 
own responsibility ?”’ 

‘*Tn all probability.’ 

‘*Good! Get it to-day, Dick. I 
believe I can do better. Now, as to 
the plant. Thank God! that’s free 
and clear. There’ll be no trouble in 
getting another hundred and fifty thou- 
sand for that ?’’ 

‘‘ Lord, no!’’ said Haslam. ‘‘ But, 
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my dear man, what under the sun has 
come over you? Do you realize that 
you're sitting there, talking money like 
a Wall Street maniac, when within five 
days we shall be obliged to sell out 
plant, business and everything else for 
about one-quarter of its value?” 

‘* Haslam, come over here.’’ 

For a moment or two Wilmerding’s 
voice descended to a low, rapid hum. 
Haslam shook his head. 

‘It’s not feasible. A thing like that 
wouldn’t be left lying around for you 
to pick up.” 

‘* Perhaps not. Iam not certain of 
anything,” said Wilmerding. ‘‘ There 
are other details into which I can’t go 
now. But you’ve known me for thirty 
years, Dick. I’ve piloted this old con- 
cern through some bad channels. You 
know that I’m not the man to spend 
money blindly or rush into a thing with 
closed eyes. I want every penny of 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and I want it in the bank before 
they close on Friday. If I don’t use it 
—well and good. If I do, it will be to 
a purpose. I'll hustle around town 
this morning—and back there this af- 
ternoon. Drop in and tell my wife. 
I shan’t have time. Good-by.’’ 

‘* But, Wilmerding !’’ cried Haslam 
starting from his chair as the senior 
partner seized his hat and turned to the 
door. ‘‘ Where can I communicate 
with you? When will you be back ?’’ 

‘Oh, I'll wire you if—anything 
turns up to make it necessary. I 
imagine that I shall return Sunday 
night—or possibly Monday morning.” 

‘*But on Monday—at three—the 
Amalgamated people—’’ 

‘*T know,’’ Wilmerding called back. 
** Good-by.”’ 


Haslam sat alone, haggard and dis- 
pirited. Three o'clock was very near. 
Another hour, and perhaps the old firm 
would have ceased to be-——the twenty- 
six years gone for nothing, the plant 
and all the rest for next to nothing. 

Hope from Wilmerding seemed to 
have evanesced. His project had not 
been fraught with success—not even a 
telegram had hinted at Wilmerding’s 
existence since his departure. And 
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yet, Wilmerding was queer and reticent 
and oddly self-contained at times. He 
might have found the way—Haslam 
turned from the thought with a hard 
laugh; and then sat more erect, as a 
hand rattled the knob. 

‘* Mr. Gales—Mr Remsen,’’ the boy 
announced. 

Remsen was corpulent and hardand of 
not too fine a grain—wholly self-made 
and wholly self-satisfied. His com- 
panion, Gales, partook more of Wil- 
merding’s type—slight of figure, intel- 
lectual of countenance and—as it oc- 
curred to Haslam—far more dangerous 
than Remsen. These two, then, con- 
stituted the mailed hand of the relent- 
less, inflexible Amalgamated. 

Haslam received them with poor dis- 
sembling of the emotions they aroused. 

‘*Mr. Wilmerding,’’ he began,’’ is 
detained—’’ 

As he spoke, the door swung open 
once more and Wilmerding, trim and 
imperturable, entered the office. Has- 
lam searched his face for tidings, good 
or evil, and failed to read them. 

Wilmerding opened his desk, nodded 
to the trio and took his seat with an 
easy :— 

‘* Well, gentlemen ?”’ 

Gales cleared his throat. 

‘*T presume,’’ he said, ‘‘ that we all 
understand the business in hand too 
thoroughly to make necessary anything 
in the shape of preliminary explana- 
tion ?”’ 

Wilmerding inclined his head. 

‘* You are aware then that the Amal- 
gamated Company wishes to submit a 
tentative offer for the purchase of your 
firm, entire ?’’ 

** Certainly.’’ 

‘* You are aware, also, that competi- 
tion such as has been recently our 
mutual experience must inevitably 
cause—er—a certain depreciation in the 
value of the properties of the—pardon 
me—weaker firm ?’’ 

‘* Very well. Admitted,’’ said Wil- 
merding drily. 

‘* This, then, is the offer which we 
have been empowered to make.’’ Gales 
consulted a slip. ‘‘ For your plant, 
present stock of crude and finished prod- 
ucts—well, in short, for everything, 
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with the possible exception of office 
fittings and so on, the Amalgamated 
Company will pay you one hundred 
thousand dollars in cash.’’ 

Haslam’s hands clenched angrily and 
he half rose from his chair. One hun- 
dred thousand dollars! Once, weeksago, 
in a low mood, he had fixed one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand as the positive 
minimum of that impending estimate. 
But—one hundred thousand ! 

‘‘ Which will include, if you so de- 
sire, openings for both you gentlemen 
upon our executive staff, at compensa- 
tion amounting to between three and 
four thousand dollars—or as shall later 
be agreed,’’ concluded Gales. 

Wilmerding tilted his chair and 
studied the fresco upon the ceiling. Has- 
lam stared rather stupidly at Wilmer- 
ding. They had been long together 
he and the gray-haired man across the 
room. Side by side, they had put up 
a good fight and built a magnificent 
business—and come to a bad end. 

‘*Your offer, gentlemen,’’ Wilmerding 
paused and glanced swiftly over the 
trio, ‘‘ your offer, we feel forced to— 
decline !”’ 

‘‘ Indeed !’’ Gales’ eyes contracted. 
‘‘Possibly a higher figure would inter- 
est you ?”’ 

‘** Possibly.’’ 

‘‘ We will increase that to one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand.’’ 

‘‘ Which we—decline,’’ Wilmerding 
smiled. 

** Really !”’ 

Gales and Remsen seemed to hold 
telepathic converse 

‘*Give him another twenty—and 
stop,’’ the latter said curtly. 

‘* Very well. Will one hundred and 
forty thousand dollars prove an induce- 
ment to you, Mr. Wilmerding—subject 
of course, to the approval of our Board 
of Directors ?’’ 

‘* Not the slightest in the world !’’ 
said the senior partner of Wilmerding & 
Haslam. 

Gales and Remsen regarded their vic- 
tim curiously. Mr. Wilmerding’seye-lid 
—the one invisibleto the Amalgamated’s 
representatives—dropped suddenly and 
then opened again, as the eye fell upon 
Haslam. 





‘* Well—I guess that settles it,’’ Rem- 
sen observed. ‘‘ Don’t it, Gales ?’’ 

‘*It may be,’’ suggested that gentle- 
man, ‘‘ that Mr. Wilmerding desires to 
submit a counter proposition to our 
own ?”’ 

‘* [—er—I did have something of the 
sort in mind,’’ Wilmerding confessed, 
with a deprecating smile. 

‘* We are here to consider anything 
within reason,’’ said polite Mr. Gales. 

‘* Well—let mesee.’’ Wilmerding’s 
finger tips were lightly touching, and 
his thumbs twiddled in a fashion that 
annoyed Gales vastly. ‘‘ In the first 
place, we would ask—it may seem un- 
usual, but you are aware that we have 
suffered very much from your cutting 
of prices—we would ask as an indem- 
nity for your recent operations, the sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars !’’ 

‘*Huh!’’ snorted Remsen, doubtful 
of his own hearing. 

‘*Further,’’ pursued Wilmerding 
blandly, ‘‘ we shall require the execu- 
tion of a very explicit mutual agree- 
ment, tending to establish a reasonably 
fixed scale of prices, from which neither 
your firm nor ours may deviate, now or 
in the future.’’ 

‘*My dear Mr. Wilmerding !’’ Gales 
protested. . 

‘* And still further, we shall require 
that you purchase a bit of property 
which we hold at present, and valued 
conservatively at one million dollars! 
It’s a bargain, I assure you!”’ 

For an instant, a funereal hush fell 
over the four men—Wilmerding, placid 
and smiling, his partner breathless, 
Remsen angry and utterly confounded, 
Gales very frankly amazed. 

‘* My dear sir,’’ began the last named 
mildly, ‘‘surely you have some con- 
ception—’’ 

‘* Oh, for God’s sake! Cut it out !’’ 
cried Remsen. ‘‘ We’re not here to 
joke Wilmerding. Come down to 
business !’’ 

Wilmerding’s chair whirled about 
suddenly. 

‘* All right,’’ he said, so sharply that 
the others started. ‘‘ I will come down 
to business—straight down! Listen ! 


Out there in Sandville, you people built 
a monstrous factory, did you not’ The 
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greatest place of it’s kind—the huge 
central plant, from which you were go- 
ing tosupply the whole East with its 
chemicals, eh? You spent money and 
money and money—until your works 
had cost, all told, something like five 
millions, didn’t you ?”’ 

‘* Approximately that, perhaps,’’ said 
Gales. 

‘*Good. You built a wall nine hun- 
dred feet long and put on a roof twice 
the size of a city block, didn’t you? 
You bought your ground for next to 
nothing—you arranged everything beau- 
tifully with the railroad, didn’t you ? 
But there was one detail you overlooked. 
You knew that the water supply was 
splendid—that a reservoir outside of 
Sandville would supply you, and has 
been supplying you with millions of 
gallons for little or nothing. But you 
didn’t quite grasp the fact, I fear, that 
that water supply was owned by an in- 
significant little private corporation 
called the Sandville Water Company. 
Remsen, Gales, open your ears,’’ said 
Wilmerding. ‘‘ Open ’em wide! Wil- 
merding & Haslam are the Sandville 
Water Company! I bought it out this 
morning !”’ 

‘* Good—God !’’ gasped Remsen. 

‘*You don’t appreciate what that 
means !’’ Wilmerding cried, his voice 
trembling with exultation. ‘‘ D—n 
it! You can’t appreciate it—yet! 
There isn’t a drop of available water 
within fifty miles of that wretched 
Sandville that we don’t control! All 
the wells that you can drill won't 
amount to a row of pins for your pur- 
poses. No, they won’t! I’ve spent 
nearly a week there with an engineer, 
and I know! Sandville seems to be 
sand clear through to China. The 
river’s filthy from the pulp mills— 
you can’t use that. And do you 
know what you’ll have to do to obtain 
a water supply of the sort you must 
have? You'll build a conduit fifty- 
two miles long, at a cost of at least one 
million eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars! I’ve had it figured to the penny. 

‘* And here is where we stand: I’ve 
submitted our terms. Take them—if 
you like. Turn them down—if you 
like. The Sandville Water Company 


is paying dividends without your 
bills—we can carry it. But I can 
tell you this: that if you reject the 
offer I’ve made I'll shut off your 
water for good! I'll shut down your 
big works! You use thousands of 
gallons every hour for your manu- 
facturing—you won’t have one pint! 
You’ve a dozen immense boilers—there 
won't be one drop for one of them—un- 
til you have built that conduit. And 
that operation, Mr. Remsen and Mr. 
Gales, I am very credibly informed, will 
consume at least ten months, during 
which time, for obvious reasons, the 
Amalgamated Company will practically 
suspend business. Well—how about 
it ?”’ 

Remsen’s full-blooded visage was 
purple. Gales had already arisen. 

‘* This is a matter for the directors,’’ 
he said quietly. ‘‘If your statements 
can be substantiated—’’ 

‘* Which it is my extreme felicity to 
assure you can be done by myself at 
any time,’’ Wilmerding interrupted. 

‘‘__ our course seems to lie in but 
one direction. You are clever, Mr. 
Wilmerding.”’ 

‘* Thank you.”’ 

‘*In a week, then—’ 

‘* By to-morrow noon,’’ the senior 
partner corrected, ‘‘ we shall hope to 
see you here with a definite answer. If 
not—’’ 

‘* But in so short a time—”’ 

‘*__ your factory will cease to oper- 
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ate. 

‘* Very well,’’ said Gales. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, we bid you good afternoon.”’ 

The door swung after the Amalga- 
mated’s men. 

Wilmerding, suddenly white to the 
lips, sank into his chair and laughed 
weakly. 

‘* Is—is it straight ?’? Haslam asked 
hoarsely. 

‘* Straight as a string, Dick ’’ said the 
senior partner fumbling for a cigar. 
‘*And, Dick, tell Jennings to send for 
those two men and put them back to 
work. ‘There’ll be enough for them to 
do. Business,’’ concluded Wilmerding 
running his fingers through the gray 
hair that covered an aching head— 
‘* business is going to brush up.” 
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IMPORTED AMERICANS 


By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


V. THROUGH ELLIS ISLAND 


APPY, excited, enthusiastic as 
H they were, there was still that 

dread among the people aboard 
the Princess Irene of the ‘‘ Batteria ’’— 
the name used to sum up all that per- 
tains to Ellis Island. I saw more than 
one man witha little slip of notes in his 
hand carefully rehearsing his group in 
all that they were to say when they 
came up for examination, and by listen- 
ing here and there I found that hun- 
dreds of useless lies were in preparation. 
Many, many persons whose entry into 
this country would be in no way hin- 
dered by even the strictest enforcement 
of the letter of the emigration laws 
were trembling in their shoes and pre- 
paring to evade or defeat the purpose 
of questions which they had heard 
would be put to them. 

Some of the people who had con- 
fided in me came around even two or 
three times to ask me whether I thought 
they looked at all ‘‘sick in the eyes.’’ 
One woman who fancied that her baby 
had trachoma gorged the child that day 
in an effort to get it asleep and keep it 
asleep, so that the doctor should pass it 
without examining it, as she was pre- 
pared to protest against having it waked 
up. 

More than once I heard leaders of 
groups telling men :— ' 

‘* Remember, you have got no work, 
and you paid your own way.’’ 

One man, whom I knew to be of 
independent means and in no wise an 
unfit person under the law to be ad- 
mitted, was going about in a very nerv- 
ous state, his hand constantly on some 
papers in his breast pocket. I had 
talked with him before, and he had told 
me he hada store in Salerno. Now I 
approached him and drew him into con- 
versation about the land already in 
sight, and before long he drew out the 
papers he had in his pocket. In addi- 
tion to his passport and his regular 


ticket of health he had the naturaliz- 
ation papers of a full-fledged American 
citizen. The name on them was not 
the name on his ticket of health 
which would be the one on the ship’s 
manifest, and I told him that if he en- 
deavored to use the naturalization pa- 
pers at the docks he would certainly 
get intotrouble. He was greatly fright- 
ened and was very suspicious of me, so 
much so that I was unable to get any 
further information out of him. I found 
one of his friends aboard who was a 
man of more experience, and after tell- 
ing him just what lay before the Saler- 
no man if he attempted to use the nat- 
uralization papers, I persuaded him to 
find out where and how the Salerno 
man got them. Ina half hour hecame 
back and said the Salerno man was be- 
low, weeping and ready to commit 
suicide, but had told him that he had 
gone with three other men to a man in 
the first wine shop on the Strada del 
Duomo, off the Strada Nuovo, in Na- 
ples, and had paid fifty lire each for 
American citizen’s papers brought 
home by returning emigrants, and they 
were to receive fifteen lire each if they 
returned them after use. The three 
other men had sailed on the C7tta di 
Napoli. 

Numbers of the people were privately 
taking out and setting aside varying 
sums from their slender stores of money 
with which to ‘‘ pay something to the 
American inspector and the American 
doctor.’’ So accustomed were they to 
extortion by officials that they refused 
to believe me when I told them that 
it would cease at Ellis Island. They 
were astounded and deeply puzzled 
when it did. 

The steerage stewards and the inter- 
preter, under the direction of a junior 
officer, appeared and ordered all the 
steerage passengers to pass up from the 
forward main deck to the hurricane 


































deck and aft, leaving their baggage 
just where it was. Wild commotion 
broke forth, for this was preparatory 
action at last. Slowly the chattering, 
excited hundreds were got aft and 
crowded into the space usually given 
to second cabin passengers, and after a 
long wait there, while we approached 
Quarantine, the port doctor’s boat came 
out, and the Chamberlain carrying the 
Ellis Island boarding officers anda news- 
paper man or two. 

I knew we were about to pass before 
the port doctor's deputy and the board- 
ing officers, and got our party together 
and into the line passing forward along 
the promenade. As we approached the 
. forward end we saw the dour German 
doctor standing with a gray-whiskered 
man in uniform, on whose cap front 
was the welcome gold-thread eagle de- 
sign of the U. S. service. As we came 
nearly abreast of them I saw another 
official:on the right hand side and 
turned my head slightly to see what 
was occurring on that side of the line. 
I caught a glimpse of steerage stewards 
beyond the officials hurrying the immi- 
grants down the companionway, and 








The immigrants were huddled together on the barge during the long, weary wait. 
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the next instant received a heavy, 
raking blow on the bridge of my nose 


and up my forehead. It partly stunned 
and dazed me, and I was merely con- 
scious of stumbling on and of having 


the spectacles, which I wore for reading 
or distance-viewing, hanging by the 
hook over one ear. Before | could even 
see I was at the head of the companion- 
way and the stewards were hustling my 
wife down the steps. I gathered from 


what she was saying that the German 
doctor had struck me and, turning to 


look at him, saw he was looking afte 
me with a sneer on his fac To go 
back would have been to spoil my in- 
vestigations just at the last stage, and 


with a lamblike meekness I went below 
My wife told me that having uncov 


ered my head, as is the rule in passing 
the doctor, I had replaced my hat a 
second too soon, as I turned to look to 
the right, and the German doctor had 
reached over her head and struck me 
w.th the back of his wrist, inflicting a 
heavy blow under the pretense of brush 


ing my hat from my head. 
When the inspection was finished the 
great steamer got under way once more, 
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Mr. Brandenburg as an Italian immigrant. 


and in the glorious sunlight of mid- 
forenoon we steamed up between South 
Brooklyn and Staten Island, with the 
shipping, the houses and the general 
contour of the harbor very plain to be 
seen. 

On every hand were exe¢lamations 
among the immigrants over the oddity 
of wooden-built houses, and the beau- 
ty of the Staten Island shore places, 
and when the gigantic skyscrapers of 
lower Manhattan came into view, a 
strange, serrated line against the sky, 
the people who had been to America 
before cried out in joyful tones and 
pointed. A low murmur of wonder 
was heard from the newcomers. Nun- 
zio Giunta, at my elbow, said :-— 

‘* Antonio told the ¢ruth.’’ 

Another very odd thing was the 
great effect the sight of the magnifi- 
cence of New York had on the people 
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who were destined for Western and 
New England points. More than one 
expressed a desire to remain in New 
York. If it be considered that nine out 
of every ten immigrants are of rural 
birth and that the city is always most 
fascinating to country people it can be 
understood why immigrants are so 
prone to congregate in the cities aside 
from the considerations of convenience 
to labor and opportunities for small 
trading. 

What seemed to the eager immi- 
grants an unreasonably long time of 
waiting passed while the customs 
officers were looking after the first-class 
passengers as they were leaving the 
ship. When the way was clear word 
was ‘passed forward to get the immi- 
grants ready to debark. First, how- 
ever, Special Inspector Vance held a 
little tribunal at the rail forward on the 
hurricane deck at which all persons 
who had citizen’s papers were to pre- 
sent them. I watched him carefully 
as he proceeded with his task of pick- 
ing out genuine citizens from the other 
sort, and in allowing them to leave the 
ship at the docks, and if all officials are 
as thorough and as careful as he, then 
is the law enforced to its limit and the 
many evasions of it which seem to ex- 
ist are things no official, or set of 
officials, can prevent operating on this 
side of the water. Here again, I could 
not help seeing that deceit, evasion and 
trickery were possible, inasmuch as the 
inspector can only take the papers on 
the face of them, together with the im- 
migrant’s own statement and if the 
gangs who smuggle immigrants in on 
borrowed, transferred or forged citizens’ 
papers have been careful enough in pre- 
paring and coaching the immigrants, 
there is no way of apprehending the 
fraud atthe port of arrival, nor would 
there be at the port of embarkation, but 
there is no chance for any such practices 
if the examinations were made in the 
community of the immigrant’s resi- 
dence. 

At last we were summoned to pass 
aftand ashore. One torrent of humanity 
poured up each companionway to the 
hurricane deck and aft, while a third 
stream went through the main deck 
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alleyway, all lugging the preposterous 
bundles. The children, seeing sufficient 
excitement on foot to incite them to 
ery and being by this time very hungry, 
began to yell with vigor. A frenzy 
seemed to possess some Of the people as 
groups became separated. 

The steerage stewards kept up their 
brutality to the last. One woman was 
trying to get up the companionway with 
a child in one arm, her deck chair 
brought from home hung on the other, 
which also supported a large bundle. 
She blocked the companionway for a 
moment. One of the stewards stationed 
by it, reached up, dragged her down, 
tore the chair off her arm, splitting her 
sleeve as he did so and scraping the skin 
off her wrist and in his rage he broke the 
chair into a dozen pieces. The woman 
passed on sobbing, but cowed and with- 
out a threat. 

As we passed down the gangway an 
official stood there with a mechanical 
checker numbering the passengers and 
uniformed dock watchmen directed the 
flood of humanity pouring off the ship 
where to set down the baggage to 
await customs inspection. 

The dock employees were all German, 
some of them speakimg a very little 
English and none that I saw using 
Italian. While their plan of keeping 
the immigrants in line in order to facili- 
tate the inspection of baggage was all 
very good and quite the proper thing, 
the brutal method in which they en- 
forced it was nothing short of repre- 
hensible. ‘The natural family and 
neighborhood groups were separated, 
anda part of the baggage was dumped 
in one place and a part in another. 
When the dock men had herded the 
off-coming immigrants in a mass along 
the south side of the pier, with an over- 
flow meeting forward of the gangway 
on the north, it was the natural thing 
for the parties to begin to hunt for each 
other and for leaders of groups to en- 
deavor to assemble the baggage. 
Women ran about crying, seeking their 
children. Men with bunches of keys 
hurried hither and thither searching 
for their trunks in order to open 
them for customs inspection, and chil- 
dren fearsomely huddled in the heaps of 




















Mr. Brandenburg as an American citizen. 
baggage, their dark eyes wide with 


alarm, while the dock men German 
and English exhorted the people to re- 
main where they were, and when the 
eager Italians did not underst ind, the 


dock men pushed them about, belabored 
them with sticks or seized them and 
thrust them forcibly back into the 
places they were trying to leave. 

In a few minutes we were having one 


more wrestling match with the baggage. 
By this time the customs men had 
passed our heap, and when I did get an 
inspector and got it looked into, two 
trunks were held up for customs 
charges on account of all the provender 
packed in them, and the two musical 
instruments Antonio had bought in 
Naples, were held. When we were 
through with the trunks, we found 
that the inspectors had passed over a 
part of the hand-baggage. Two men 
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Two widely different types of Russian Jews. 


standing by offered to mark it with 
chalk just as the inspectors mark it to 
show it had been inspected, and I was 
about to allow them to do it and then 
hand them over, when my wife came 
up with the camera, and they hurried 
away, going aboard the ship. 

While we were waiting to get an in- 
spector, we had time to buy something 
to eat from the fruit and cake venders. 
Though it was mid-October five cents 
each was asked for apples, to be bought 
at any street corner in New York for 
one cent, and ten cents a slice for a 
thick yellow cake that was the worst 
mess of coloring matter, adulterated 
flour and soda, I have ever set my teeth 
into. It was heavy like stone and was 
gritty. Even the Neapolitan boys 
would not eat it. On top of all this, 
when we paid for it in silver Italian 
money, the venders allowed only seven- 
teen cents for a lire, when taking them 
at nineteen cents would have been at a 
profit. Many baskets of sttch food at 
such prices were sold to the immigrants 
that day, for we passed the remainder 
of the morning on the dock and part ot 
the afternoon, there being four ships 
laden nearly as heavily as ours in ahead 
of us and the barges run by contractors 
to carry immigrants from the various 
docks to Ellis Island had more than 
they could do. 

I think it was about two o’clock 
when we were finally allowed to go 
aboard the barges at the end of the pier. 
I observed two men following my wife 
and myself and surveying us critically. 
At the gang plank they stopped us and 
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examined our bit of baggage very care- 
fully. 

** You may save yourself some incon- 
venience by telling us who you are,’’ 
said one man very courteously to me. 

‘*Who are you?’’ I said in broken 
English, expecting the appearance of 
some grafting game. 

‘‘Tam a special customs inspector 
aud we spotted you twoas queer. What 
are you ?”’ 

‘‘We are writers making a study 
of the immigration question. What 
did you spot as queer ?”’ 

‘We thought .you were dagoes all 
right, but this lady is the first woman 
I have ever seen in the steerage with 
such well kept finger nails, and we were 
a little suspicious.’’ 

In the work of hustling the immi- 
grants aboard the barges the dock men 
displayed great unnecessary roughness, 
sometimes shoving them violently, 
prodding them with sticks, etc., and 
one young Apulian who paused to look 




















A Finnish maiden in the group 8 pen at Ellis 
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atound for his father aroused the ire of 
the dockman nearest him, who planted 
a kick that was by no means gentle in 
his fundamentals, observing :— 

‘*Oh, get down there, you’re too 
slow.’’ 

A barge without power and one with, 
if I remember correctly, were lashed 


up, for there were many bargeloads 
ahead of us, and we waited our turn to 
be unloaded and examined. 

Waiting, waiting, waiting, without 
food and without water, or if there was 
water we could not get to it on account 
of the crush of people. Children cried, 
mothers strove to hush them, the mu- 
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The track through Ellis Island 


A. Immigrants landed from barges enter by these stairs. 

B. Surgeon examines health tickets. 

C. Surgeon examines head and body. 

D. Surgeon examines eyes. Suspects go to left for 
further examination 

E. Female inspector looking for prostitutes. 

F, Group enters and sits in pen corresponding to ticket 
letter or number 


together, or there may have been a tug 
on the outer side of the second craft. 
Antonio and Camela, with the larger 
portion of the party, were hustled into 
the first barge, while my wife and I 
squeezed into the second, little Ina with 
us. The great improvements in the 
way of heating, seating and hospital 
accommodation for the sick, which 
Commissioner William Williams and 
Assistant Commissioner Alan G. Rob- 
inson were then making, were not yet 
in evidence on the barge on which we 
rode. We had either to squat on the 
floor or sit on our baggage, already 
mashed and crushed till the point of 
utter dissolution seemed not far away, 
so we stood up. 

Slowly we steamed down the river in 
mid-afternoon, and when we reached 
the slip at Ellis Island we merely tied 


G. Inspector examines on twenty-two 
Into special inquiry court 

I. Stamping railroad ticket orders 

J. Money exchange and telegraph offi 

K. To railroad pen 

L. To New York pen 

M. To the ferry and New York 

N. Telegraph office 


sically inclined sang or played, and 
then the sun went down while we waited 
and still waited. My wife and one of 
the boys had walked into the space 
roped off around the plank which,had 
been put aboard. Just then some of 
the youngsters who had been trying to 
steal off the forward end of the barge, 
boy like, were chased back by the 


1 


barge men, and one of the men began 
rushing and pushing the people in the 


open space back into the crowd, a very 
needless procedure, as there was no rea- 
son why what room there was should 
not be utilized. 

‘* What are you doing, mate ?’’ called 
one of the other’ men outside 

‘Oh, I’m driving these 
back,’’ and he swore foully. 

Just at that instant he 
wife by the arm, menacing 


animals 


iught my 
her and the 








Marine hospital surgeon ex- 
amining Giunta’ s eyes. 





boy with a short bit of board he had in 
his hand. 

‘‘’Take your dirty hands off me this 
instant,’’ said my wife white with anger. 
The fellow stepped back, amazed at her 
resentment and her English. 

‘* Meant no harm, lady,’’ he depre- 


cated. ‘‘ You got to be rough with 
this bunch. I get so sick handling 
these dirty bums coming over here to 
this country, I’m going to get in 
trouble some time for roasting ’em, I 
s’pose.”’ 

‘If that is so you had better get 
another job, for you are not fit to han- 
dle even wild animals, let alone kind- 
hearted, sensitive people like these, 
who are not to be blamed for every- 
thing; even your speech is strange to 
them.’’ 

Cooped up in the barge, we waited 
till the sun got down into the smoke of 
Jayonne and Elizabeth and was only a 
great, red ball, so dull that the eye could 
contemplate it pleasantly. Then came 
the shadows of night, and we began to 
dread that our turn to be disembarked 
would come so late that we should either 
be taken back to the steamer or should 
be kept on the Island until morning. 
Myriads of lights were shining in the 
great buildings. Each time the old 
ferryboat floundered across from the 
battery it brought a crowd of friends 
of emigrants who had been summoned 
from New York and elsewhere to meet 
the newly arrived ones. All of the 
races of Europe seemed to be repre- 








Inspectors and Secret Service officials examining 


emigrants for admission. 








sented in the crowds on the ferryboat as 
it passed close to us. 
‘* All ready for the last Irenes,’’ sang 
a voice somewhere out of the darkness 
up by the buildings, and there was a 
clatter of feet overhead and on the wharf. 
The doors of the barge were opened. 
The barge hands dragged out the plank. 
The ropes restraining the crowd were 
dropped and the weary hundreds, shoul- 
dering their baggage yet once again, 
poured out of the barge onto the wharf. 
When we came to the doorway I 
halted our section, and we piled up the 
baggage and waited. Antonio had all 
the papers for the Squadritos, and with 
him also was Salvatore Biajo, who, 
thanks to the short-change game 
worked on him by the draft sellers at 
Naples, must have some n oney ad- 
vanced to him before we got inside. 
Antonio and Camela were meantime 
madly hunting us about the wharf, and 
just as the official at the doorway had 
ordered us to go in regardless of the 
others we caught sight of each other. 
Half way up the stairs an interpreter 
stood telling the immigrants to get their 
health tickets ready. The majority of 
the people having their hands full of 
bags, boxes, bundles and children, car- 
ried their tickets in their teeth and just 
at the head of the stairs stood a young 
doctor in the Marine Hospital Service 
uniform, who took them, looked at 


them and stamped them with the Ellis 
Considering the frauds 
tickets at 


Island stamp. 


in connection with these 
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The stairs of separation with the money exchange 
in the background. 





Checking the party into the New York 
Detained Pen. 





Naples and on board, the thoroughness 
used with them now was indeed futile. 

Passing straight east from the head 
of the stairs we turned into the south 
half of the great registry room which is 
divided like the human body into two 
great parts nearly alike, so that one ship’s 
load can be handled on one side and 
another ship’s load on the other. In 
fact as we came up, a quantity of peo- 
ple from the north of Europe were be- 
ing examined in the north half. 

Turning into a narrow, railed-off lane 
we encountered another doctor in uni- 
form, who lifted hats or pushed back 
shawls to look for favus heads, keenly 
scrutinized the face and body for signs 
of disease or deformity, and passed us 
on. An old man in front of me who 
limped, he marked with a bit of chalk 
on the coat lapel. At the end of the 
railed lane was a third uniformed doctor, 
a towel hanging beside him, a small 
instrument over which to turn up eye- 
lids in his hand and back of him basins 
of disinfectants. 

As we approached he was examining 
a Molise woman and her two children. 
The youngest screamed with fear when 
he endeavored to touch her, but with a 
pat on the cheek and a kindly word the 
child was quieted, while he examined 
its eyes, looking for trachoma or puru- 
lent ophthalmia. The second child was 
so obstinate that it took some minutes 
to get it examined, and then having 
found suspicious conditions, he marked 
the woman with a bit of chalk and a 





uniformed official led her and the little 
ones to the left into the rooms for 
special medical examination. The old 
man who limped went the same way as 
well as many others. 

Concetta Fomica was the only one of 
our party whom the doctors examined 
more than once. Her eyes were in- 
flamed slightly, but she was passed. Just 
where we turned to the right, a stern 
looking woman inspector with a badge 
stood looking at all the women who 


came up, to select any whose moral 
character might be question ind one 
of her procedures was to ask each party 
as to the various relationships of the 
men and women in it. Her Italian was 
good. 


Passing west we came to the waiting 
rooms, in which the groups which are 
entered on each sheet of the manifest 
are held until O sheet or L sheet, what- 
ever theirletter may be, is reached. ‘Our 
party being so large and some of the 
declarations which are used to fill out 
the items on the manifest having been 
made at Messina, some at Reggio di 
Calabria and some at Naples, we were 
scattered through U, V and W groups. 

We sank down on the wooden 
benches thankful to get seats once more. 
Our eyes pained severely for some few 
minutes as a result of the turning up 
of the lids, but the pain pass¢ 

Somewhere about nine o’clock an 
official came by and hurt out U 
group and passed it up into line along 
the railed way which led up to the in- 
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Friends of immigrants waiting the The first Kishinev Jew before Commissioner William 
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admission of newcomers. 


spector who had U sheet, then came V 
group and then W. My wife and I 
hurried to the end of the lane and were 
among the first before the inspector. 
Our papers were all straight, we were 
correctly entered on the manifest, and had 
abundant money, had been passed by 
the doctors, and were properly destined 
to New York, and were passed in less 
than one minute. We were classed as 
‘* New York Outsides’’ to distinguish 
us from the ‘‘ New York Detained,’’ 
who await the arrival of friends to re- 
ceive them, ‘‘Railroads’’ who go to the 
stations for shipment and ‘‘ §. I’s,’’ by 
which is meant those unfortunates who 
are subjected to Special Inquiry in the 
semi-secret Special Inquiry Court, 
which is the preliminary to being sent 
back, though only a portion of ‘‘S. 
I's’’ are sent back of course. 

By the kindness of the official at the 
head of the stairs by which we would 
ordinarily have passed down and out to 
the ferry to take us to New York we 
were allowed to drop our baggage be- 
hind a post, and standing out of the 
way of the crowd, pick out our people 
as they filtered through past the inspec- 
tors. Salvatore Biajo came through 
marked ‘‘ Railroad,’’ and was passed 
along to get his railroad ticket, and 
have his money exchanged at the stand 
kept beside the stairs under contract by 
Post & Flagg, bankers, and ina minute 
more he had been moved on down the 
stairs to the railroad room, after I had 
had but the barest word with him. An- 
tonio Genone, with a ticket for Phila- 
delphia, came through without going 


Williams and his assistant, Alan G. Robinson. 





over to the railroad ticket stamping 
official, and he was down the stairs and 
gone without even knowing that he was 
separated from us permanently. 

We began to see why these stair- 
ways are called ‘‘ The Stairs of Separa-: 
tion.’”’ To their right is the money 
exchange, to the left are the Special 
Inquiry Room and the telegraph offices. 
Here family parties with different desti- 
nations are separated without a minute’s 
warning, and often never see each other 
again. It seems heartless, but it is the 
only practical system, for if allowance 
was made for good-bys the examination 
and distribution process would be 
blocked then and there by a dreadful 
crush. Special officers would be nec- 
essary to forcibly tear relatives from 
ach other’s arms. ‘The stairs to the 
right lead to the railroad room, where 
tickets are arranged, baggage checked 
and cleared from customs, and the im- 
migrants loaded on boats to be taken to 
the various railroad stations for ship- 
ment to the various parts of the coun- 
try. The central stair leads to the 
detention rooms, where immigrants are 
held pending the arrival of friends. The 
left descent is for those free to go out 
to the ferry. 

Our Socosa boys came through bound 
for the railroad room, and they were 
gone, waving their hands and throwing 
kisses to us. Then the Gualtieri-Sica- 
mino people, even Antonio, who had 
completely lost control of the situation, 
came through marked ‘‘ Detained.’’ I 
was allowed to collect them, that was 
all. As soon as they were assembled 
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they went down the middle stairs. 

Having got by the last barrier and 
got all the information I wanted on 
Ellis Island from the emigrant’s point 
of view, it seemed time to declare my- 
self, and so I informed the night chief 
inspector who I was and why I was 
there, and requested that he discharge 
all our people to me so that I could 
take them over to New York with me, 
as I wanted to get the story of their 
first impressions on American soil by 
being with them when they landed in 
the greatest American city. The offi- 
cials were highly amused and interested 
in the whole affair, showed me every 
courtesy, and in five minutes I was 
below at the gate of the Detention Room 
with a written order for the entire party, 
except the ‘‘ Railroads,’’ to be dis- 
charged to me. 

I found them just preparing to sit 
down to the excellent supper which is 
served immigrants, but time was press- 
ing, and so the boys only got a bite, 
and that by grabbing it. 

The more I saw of the inside of 
the great system on the Island the 
more I was struck with its thorough- 
ness and the kindly, efficient manner in 
which the law was enforced. If unde- 


sirable emigrants are pouring into the 
United States through Ellis Island, it is 
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not because the laws are not strict 
enough, or the finest system that hu- 
man ingenuity can devise for handling 
large masses is not brought into full 
play by honest and conscientious off- 
cials to pick out the bad from the good. 
The whole trouble is that the undesir- 
able immigrant comes up before the 
honest, intelligent official with a lie so 
carefully prepared that the official is 
helpless when he has nothing on which 
to rely but the testimony of the immi- 
grant and his friends. Only in the 
home town can the truth be learned 
and the proper discrimination made. 

At last we were re-assembled. The 
women had dried their tears. Under 
the inspiration of being at last on Ameri- 
can soil, the party seemed to cast off its 
weariness. A short space of throb- 
bing wheels beating the water, of 
lights slipping by, of night craft whis- 
tling about us and we reached the 
barge office landing, passed up the 
plank, along through piles of immi- 
grant baggage and out into Battery 
Park with the IL, trains roaring over 
head. Turning to look back at our 
people, I saw wonder written all over 
the faces, but my wife was smiling as 
she looked at the buildings, the trains, 
the cars, the lights and she sai 
‘* Thank God.” 


l gently, 
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Mike Delaney, the veteran Battery cop, lining up friends and relatives of immigrants to 
go aboard the ‘John G. Carlisle,” to be taken to Ellis [sland to meet the new arrivals. 
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WILLIAM NELSON CROMWELL 
The Man Who Made the Panama Canal Possible 


By FREDERICK T. BIRCHALL 


HEN the tangled affairs of the 
Shipbuilding Trust were at 


their worst, the attorney forthe 
reorganization syndicate came forward 
with a plan fora compromise. It was 
a sort of mutual self-sacrifice proposal, 
the object of which was to set the en- 
terprise going again. 

The stockholders jeered at the plan, 
the bondholders would have none of it. 
Heavy interests united in its rejection, 
and down it went. 

A few days more and the lawyer re- 


appeared with his scheme—a few minor 
details changed, but substantially the 
same plan. One side conned it over 
and thought it was notso bad, after all. 
The other side agreed that it might do. 
First one interest, then another con- 
sented to it. Within a week the plan 
had been unanimously accepted, the 
litigation which was destroying the 
slender prospects left to the company 
was at an end, and the concern was 
fairly on its way to doing business 
again. It was another victory for 














William Nelson Cromwell, the ‘‘ great 
negotiator ’’ of Wall Street, and the 
most skilful salvor of wrecked business 
enterprises in the legal profession. And 
M-. Cromwell had repeated in this, 
simply what he had been doing in big 
things and little for the last twenty 
years. 

It was not even his greatest triumph, 
for at that very time the Congress of 
the United States was completing for 
him a greater by ratifying the Panama 
Canal Treaty. More than any other 
man he is responsible for the successful 
termination of the long struggle now 
about to end in the completion of the 
Canal by the United States. He took 
up the fight for the Panama route when 
its friends in this country could be 
counted on the fingers ofone hand. He 
was the general directing the Panama 
forces through the long years of that 
struggle, and his was the plan of cam- 
paign which won a final victory against 
a hostile press and a hostile Congress. 

‘The law,’’ said a famous Supreme 
Court justice not long ago, ‘‘ is, above 
all, nota narrowing profession. There 
is room in it for many types of men.’’ 
Mr. Cromwell represents a distinctly 
new type of lawver, the type made pos- 
sible by the enormous growth of cor- 
porate interests in the present genera- 
tion. Everybody remembers the old 
style. Joseph H. Choate is perhaps the 
best living representative of that type. 
That kind of lawyer was wise in coun- 
sel but pre-eminent in court. He 
argued knotty points of law before 
grave judges, defended life and liberty 
before impressed juries, wrung the truth 
from unwilling interests in crowded 
courts, stirred great political gatherings 
to enthusiasm. 

The new type of lawyer you rarely 
see. His works rather than his ora- 
tions speak for him. He eschews poli- 
tics, rarely appears in court, never 
cross-examines. His is the silent part. 
In his private office he works out plans 
which set going the wheels of great 
enterprises, mends broken financial 
machinery and reconciles adverse in- 
terests. There is less fame in it among 
the greater public, but there is more 
money, and when the history of this 
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generation is written, the part of the 
corporation lawyer will be at least as 
large as that of the brilliant special 
pleader whose laurels were won in the 
limelight under the public eye. 

That is the type of lawyer which 
William Nelson Cromwell chose to be, 
and his work has brought him large 
fees, so his fellow attorneys will tell 
you, than have ever been earned by any 
legal practitioner in this country. As 
the man who brought about the sale of 
the Panama Canal it has also enabled 
him to make his mark in the world’s 
history. 

From having nothing but energy 
and brains, to being one of the richest 
lawyers in the greatest city in America, 
from the humblest desk in a big office 
to leadership in the profession contain- 
ing the keenest wits and the shrewdest 
brains of them all, is a notable career. 
To climb so far unaided save by your 
own brains and your own energy is 
more notable still, and that is what Mr. 
Cromwell has done in less than thirty 
years. 

He was still a mere boy when the 
Civil War robbed him of his father, but 
he put all thought of college behind 
him and went into a railroad office. It 
was proficieacy in handling figures that 
counted there, and to figures he applied 
himself. He worked at figures till he 
could handle a balance sheet as quickly 
and as accurately as the best account- 
ant in the office. Then he saw a field 
in the law. He entered a law office, 
and went to Columbia Law School to 
study. By and by he was a full-fledged 
lawyer and managing clerk. Next he 
was junior partner in the firm, with 
Algernon Sullivan, ‘‘ the Chesterfield 
of the Bar,’’ at the head of it 

He turned his knowledge of figures 
and balance sheets to account by ma- 
king aspecialty of straightening out the 
affairs of firms and corporations in 
difficulties, and it paid. He was a 
master of detail, yet he could look 
through and beyond all details to the 
root of a difficulty. He devised new 
forms of legal procedure, originated 
new ways of doing things. Clients be- 
gan to talk about his daring and re- 
sourcefulness. When in the Black 
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Friday panic of 1891, a great Wall 
Street firm went under with millions in 
tangled debts surrounding it and small 
prospect of saving many of them from 
the wreck, Mr. Cromwell was recog- 
nized as the best man to make the most 
of a bad job. He did. In six weeks 
he had all of Decker, Howell & Co.’s 
debts paid and the firm was doing busi- 
ness again. 

Nothing quite like that had ever 
been seen in Wall Street before. It 
made his fame where fame counted 
most, and it put the law firm of Sulli- 
van & Cromwell in the front rank. He 
was senior partner by that time, but he 
didn’t change the name—for the sake 
of old kindness they say—nor has he 
to this day. 

After that it waseasy. Fees were all 
in thousands and clients were all mil- 
lionaires. He organized great corpo- 
rations, untangled huge problems of 
law and finance. His finger was in 
every big Wall Street pie and he made 
commercial history. Finally came his 
chance to make political history by car- 
rying out a project which sooner or 
later will change wholly the balance of 
power among the nations. 

In 1892, the Panama Canal Company, 
in which the great de Lesseps had 
risked his reputation and fortune, had 
gone to pieces in a cloud of mismanage- 
ment and scandal which broke the 
heart of the famous French engineer 
and sent him, soured and disappointed, 
to the grave. In course of time a new 
company was organized, a railroad was 
built across the isthmus, and the work 
was taken upagain. Sullivan & Crom- 
well were general counsel in America 
for the railroad company which the 
canalcompany owned. Gradually they 
came to act in the same capacity for 
the canal company also. 

Meantime there was growing up in 
this country a demand for an isthmian 
canal built by American engineers and 
owned by the United States. Two 
routes were possible, either one through 
Nicaragua or the one through the State 
of Panama which the French engineers 
had failed so signally to build. Presi- 
dent McKinley appointed a commission 
to decide which was the better—to duy 


and complete the Panama Canal or to 
build a new waterway through Nica- 
ragua. 

There came from France to appear 
before the commission M. Maurice 
Hutin, the newly elected president of 
the French company, who had ideas 
of his own about canal building. He 
wouldn’t set a price on his canal. He 
wouldn't do anything to aid America to 
build it. It would be built, but it was 
none of our business. He told the 
commission so, in effect, and the com- 
mission, respectfully as it seemed, re- 
ported in favor of building a canal by 
the Nicaragua route. M. Hutin went 
back to Paris, and the French stock- 
holders, anxious for dividends not 
glory, put him out of office. 

The company invited Mr. Cromwell 
to take up the negotiations which 
Hutin had spoiled and they offered to 
sell their canal for forty million dollars, 
the price set upon it by the American 
Canal Commission. They gave hima 
free hand and he set to work. That 
was four years ago. The company’s 
title to its property was in doubt, the 
-anama route had hardly a friend in the 
United States, and the people, press 
and Congress were all unanimously in 
favor of a Nicaragua canal. 

Mr. Cromwell took up the task of 
reversing this sentiment by making the 
facts known. First he cleared up the 
doubt as to the company’s title to the 
canal. Then he collected expert testi- 
mony as to the advantages of the route. 
At first nobody would read it. The 
newspapers wouldn’t print it. It was 
hard work, but one lie after another 
was downed; one misstatement after 
another corrected. Gradually the idea 
began to dawn on thoughtful inquirers 
that there might be something to be 
said in favor of the Panama route. 
One of the earliest converts was the 
late Senator Hanna. Meeting Mr. 
Cromwell at dinner in Washington one 
evening he remarked casually :— 

‘* You’re on the wrong horse, Crom- 
well. The Nicaragua way is the best 
for that canal.” 

‘*T don’t think so,’’ said Mr. Crom- 
well. ‘‘ The advantage is with Pan- 
ama, and you'll think so, Senator, if 






































you look into it.’” And he told why. 

Senator Hanna must have thought 
over it later, as he often did about such 
things, for in a few days Mr. Cromwell 
was a little surprised to receive a re- 
quest for information on the points he 
had mentioned to the Senator. He 
sent the information, and Senator 
Hanna did a little investigating on his 
own account. He became convinced 
that the choice of the Nicaragua route 
was a mistake. He took up the fight 
for the Panama project in the Senate 
and was its valiant champion to the 
end. 

So it went on. One member of Con- 
gress afteranother was converted. One 
newspaper after another changed its 
views. There was no ‘‘ lobbying.” 
One of Mr. Cromwell's boasts is that 
he never asked a single man to vote for 
the Panama Canal treaty. He laid the 
facts before them. He argued with the 
unconverted. And facts and arguments 
were unanswerable. ‘The treaty with 
Colombia was drawn up and adopted. 
At the last moment the Colombian 
legislature rejected it, and it seemed for 
a while as if the work of three years 
had gone for nothing. ‘Then came the 
Panama revolution which settled the 
right to build the canal for good and 
all. 

From a railroad office stool to the top 
of the legal ladder, from a small weekly 
salary to million dollar fees (a million 
dollars is the lowest fee which current 
report gives to Mr. Cromwell for his 
three years’ work on behalf of the Pan- 
ama Canal Company), and all in less 
than thirty years! It is a record rise 
even in the land of rapid promotions 
and speedy paths to wealth. Mr. 
Cromwell was once asked how he had 
done it, and he said by work. He 
himself still works as hard and as long 
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as his youngest clerk. He has no use 
for men who will not work, when need 
be, as hard and as long as he. He has 
acountry home and a town house filled 
with art treasures. He likes music, 
and one of his cherished possessions is 
a well ‘stocked library. But his real 
recreation he finds in his profession. 

In these days the great demand of 
the young man is for a text for success. 
One who knows Mr. Cromwell inti- 
mately said of him not long ago that 
one of the secrets of his success is that 
no one ever caught him napping. He 
never takes hold of anything without 
mastering its every detail as he mastered 
the figures in the railroad balance sheets 
long ago. And he prefers to doa thing 
himself to trusting any one else to do it 
for him. Once he was consulting with 
a colleague about a certain piece of 
legal work to be done. 

** You can have it finished by to-mor- 
row morning, I suppose,’’ suggested 
Mr. Cromwell. 

**T don’t know about that,’’ replied 
the colleague, ‘‘ you see there is that 
deed to be copied—”’ 

‘** Here’s the copy,’’ said Mr. Crom- 
well, producing it from his pocket, ‘‘ I 
knew you would need that, so I copied 
it for you.’’ 

‘* Well, there are those references to 
be looked up,’’ protested the other. 

‘* Here they are,’’ said Mr. Cromwell, 
producing another paper. ‘‘ I remem- 
bered them, too.’’ 

‘* A man who looks ahead like that,’’ 
said the colleague, telling the stgry 
later, ‘‘ is a fellow you can’t beat. ’’ 

Work and liking it, never trusting to 
another a job you can do yourself and 
never being caught napping— perhaps 
in these things in William Nelson 
Cromwell’s career the young man will 
find his text for success. 
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‘*Come by all means.”’ 
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A WOMAN’S PREROGATIVE 


By KATHERINE PERRY 


ONG ago it had been a custom of 
L mine in the morning service at the 
end of the ‘‘ Gloria,’’ following the 
Psalms, to look toward a certain side 
pew at an angle from the pulpit, and 
there I would always find a pair of 
earnest, gray eyes gazing back at mein 
such a fashion that, during the suc- 
ceeding Old Testament lesson, the wars 
and ways of the early Hebrews seemed 
no more unruly or tumultuous than my 
own heart-beats. To-day, self-scorn- 
fully, yet at the tug of the old habit I 
had never been quite able to relinquish, 
I looked up expecting to see an empty 


place or the face of some stranger, as it 
had been every Sunday for five years. 
For a second I thought my fancy had 
tricked me, for there, above the heads of 
the crowded Easter congregation, were 
the same gray eyes looking back as 
earnestly as when they had disturbed 
for me the plagues of Egypt and the 
fall of Jericho. Yes, it was really Jim, 
there, in his aunt’s pew, older, not 
nearly so good-looking and rather worn 
and sad, but when one has feared that 
a person might be dead these details 
hardly count. And it was not a halo 
around his smooth, brown head, only 














the light from the stained glass window 
above, where the figure of Cornelius the 


Centurion commemorated the virtues 
of his father, the elder James String- 
ham, ‘‘ who died in the service of his 
country, April 9, 1865.” 

I looked back to the chancel with 
blurred eyes and thoughts, but thanks 
to my excellent early training I did not 
cry out, ‘‘it is he, it is he,’’ and faint, 
but went through the remainder of the 
service with blameless and attentive de- 
meanor. In the crowded aisle after- 
ward I agreed with a. hoary vestryman 
that the sermon had been uplifting, and 
that the music was something ‘‘ to be 
proud of in a country church, my dear 
young lady, to be justly proud of.’’ I 
dutifully inquired of poor old Mrs. 
Moore concerning her lumbago, and re- 
buked Billy and Irene Jenkins, the 
coachman’s babes, for their non-appear- 
ance at Sunday School. And in the 
little stone porch he stood waiting, Jim 
Stringham, my girlhood’s friend, almost 
lover. I went straight up to him and 
held out an impulsive hand. 

‘*A happy Easter, Jim. 
to see you back.’’ 

‘* Thank you,”’ he stiffly returned my 
eager greeting. It's, pleasant to be 
remembered by old acquaintances.” 
(Acquaintances!) ‘‘ And the years 
have not changed you, Countess Ma- 
leffi.”’ 

‘*Countess Maleffii? Why do you 
call me that ?’’ I cried, startled and furi- 
ous at the reference to a name that had 
caused me so much annoyance and dis- 
gust. ‘‘I am Constance Hardy now 
as I was in the beginning —I had 
almost added, ‘‘and ever shall be, 
world without end, Amen,’’ as an in- 
voluntary echo of our churchly sur- 
roundings, for I was angry enough to 
be irreverent. 

‘*Then it was all a 
whole thing ?”’ 
wildered way. 

‘*T should say it was,’’ I retorted, 
‘‘a stupid, malicious, old, bygone mis- 
take that I had hoped never to hear of 
again. Come,’’ I a compre- 
hending look dawned at last in his eves, 
mixed with something suggesting vol- 
canic possibilities, ‘‘come, there is 


It’s good 


mistake, the 
he asked in a slow, be- 


said as 
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Jenkins with the trap. Help me in, I 


am ina hurry. I’m due at the Ro- 
land’s for luncheon.”’ 
He moved down the short path to 


the carriage block, staring at me as if I 


had been a curiosity, as Ii angrily 
swished my skirts beside him. The 
hand with which he helped me up shook 


a little, and as he bent to tuck the robe 
with superfluous snugness much awry 
about my feet, he said :— 

‘if you will be at home, may I come 
this afternoon as I used to? Will 


you 

make me a cup of tea—and explain 
about the mistake ?’’ 

‘* Come by all means,’’ I said with a 


short laugh. 

In spite of my hurry for luncheon at 
the Roland’s, | had to dash down the 
Post Road some two miles and back to 
let out some of the feeling that the riot- 


ous sunshine and the sense of reawaken- 


ing life everywhere had aroused in me. 
Sweet Phyllida Roland said as she 
kissed me at the door: ‘‘ How bright 
your eves are, Connie dear, and what 


pink cheeks! You have the spring in 
your face!’’ And yet I had found two 
new, discontented wrinkles at the cor- 
ners of my mouth just the day before. 

None of my hostess’ family had been 
to church, so they did not know of Jim 
Stringham’s return and it was not 
talked into tatters as it otherwise would 
have been; I simply could not have 
stood that. As it was, I quite lost 
track of things several times, staring 
fatuously at the jonquils in the center 
of the table. And my excuses were by 
no means of the highest order of plausf- 
bility when the chorus of protest arose 
against my early departure. 

A man less eager and more complex 
in his methods would have made me 
wait a bit, just long enough to become 
impatient, but Jim had no such finesse. 
I had barely time to array me ina gray 


gown that kindly helped obliterate the 
trying interval since his last call, and 
to stick some jonquils in my belt, when 
he came, looking as big and forceful as 
ever, and appallingly in earnest 

‘* You won't have the pleasure of 


seeing Mother this time,’’ I began in 
my best afternoon tea voice, ‘‘ she has 
gone to stay with Reggie and his wife. 
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oh, of course you didn't know Reg- 
gie was married; and little Bert has 
grown old enough to lose his heart 
to a girl in Montclair,—he’s there do- 
ing it now, so you musn’t mind there 
being only me.”’ 

Jim answered briefly that he would 
not mind. 

‘* Did you drive over?” I inquired 
with cheerful attempt at the best hand- 
made conversation. 

‘*No,”’ replied Jim, ‘‘ I walked. It 
takes longer but it begins sooner.’’ 

‘* Begins sooner ?’’ I puzzled. ‘‘ How 
do you make that out ?”’ 

‘* Don't you remember that was the 
reason I always used to walk,—it made 
less time to wait before I could start to 
come to you.”’ 

‘Why of course,’’ I returned with the 
grateful air of one for whom a conun- 
drum has been guessed. ‘‘ And how 
is your Aunt Sophia? We see nothing 
of her any more.”’ 

‘* Look here, Constance,’”’ he began 
With determination, lapsing into his 
old habits of speech, ‘‘ of course no end 
of things have happened since I’ve been 
away, but I want you to explain about 
your not being the Countess Malefhi.”’ 

‘*Oh, Jim,’’ I gasped, ‘‘ must I goall 
over that? I hate it so.”’ 

‘* Yes,” he insisted. 
you must, please.’’ 

‘* Well then,’’ I started in witha long 
breath, ‘‘it began you know, when 
Mother and I were abroad. We were 
at Mentone, and the Count Bernardino 
Amadis Malefhi was presented to us by 
some English people we had met, very 
correct themselves, who’ guaranteed 
him as truly noble in every respect. He 
made himself beautifully explanatory 
and helpful untiPhe seemed as much a 
part of the charm of the place as the 
climbing roses on the trellises or the 
band playing in the garden. 

‘* Later, in Rome, he appeared again 
and was so much nicer than Baedeker 
and so much less self-proclaiming of 
our touristhood, that we got into the 
habit of taking him with us instead.’’ 

‘* Not so easy to drop as a Baedeker, 
though,’’ observed Jim, with a would- 
be cutting air. 

‘* You never could be sarcastic, you 


‘“T’m afraid 
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know, and I won’t go on if you try,’’ I 
threatened. 

‘*T beg your pardon, I won’t again, 
if I can help it,’’ and Jim subsided for 
the time. 

‘‘In our rivalries of patriotism,’’ I 
resumed, ‘‘ we talked a great deal about 
America, and I advised him to come 
over and see for himself our crude 
wonders in all their pristine barbarity, 
and of course when we parted, we 
added in common decency that should 
he come, we would try to make our 
country as attractive for him as he had 
made his own for us.’’ 

‘* Lord, what an opening !’’ muttered 
my audience. 

‘* Then came the German and Rus- 
sian trip and I almost forgot him. 
But after we had been back a while 
and were quite permeated with the 
glow of home and native land and 
all that, we received a coroneted note 
from Bernardino Amadis Maleffi, a 
quaint and elaborately polite communi- 
cation announcing his arrival in ‘la 
bella America,’ and craving the honor 
of a permission to call. 

‘*So a two weeks’ invitation was sent 
him and he appeared with a prompti-- 
tude that suggested he had been sitting 
waiting on top of his packed trunks 
with his ticket in his hand.’’ 

‘* Bet he was,” interpolated Jim, sot- 
to voce. 

‘* But somehow or other, it was differ- 
ent from what we had expected. He 
was the same, as handsome as ever, but 
a trifle highly colored. His manners 
were faultless, but there was such a 
quantity of them. He fairly lived in 
italics, and always seemed as if about to 
advance to the footlights and begin the 
grand aria from // 77e7vatore. 

‘‘ Neither Reggie nor Bert liked him 
much, but then brothers so seldom 
share one’s taste in men. But he got 
on wonderfully with every girl I knew, 
and when on moonlight nights he would 
sit at the piano and play pathetic dreamy 
bits, he seemed the sort of thing no 
family should be without. 

‘* But after a while his manner grew 
even more tropical,—to me I mean. 
Perhaps you remember at the garden 
party—”’ 
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‘*T do indeed,’’ growled Jim, ‘‘ you 
needn’t dwell on it.”’ 

‘* Well, it was embarrassing to me, to 
say the least-—’’ 

‘* And what do you suppose it was to 
me ?’’ wrathfully interrupted my hear- 
er. 

‘* To have him,’’ I continued as if no 
one had spoken, ‘‘ open a door for 
me as if he were inviting me to enter 
upon the possession of his entire future, 
or return me a fan as if it were the 
heart, hand and coronet of the only 
Maleffi extant,—especially when people 
were grinning. You were so queer in 
those days, Jim; you didn’t grin but you 
acted as if I liked it, and every time I 
tried to talk to you about it-—’’ 

**T know about that part,’’ said Jim, 
‘* you can sketch that in rather light.’’ 

‘I’m afraid you don’t realize how 
unkind and wuncomprehending you 
were,’’ I pursued. 3ut Jim looked so 
miserable and patient, like Toto wait- 
ing on the steps for his morning run, 
that I went on as fast as I could. 

‘* The two weeks of the visit, as you 
know, stretched to four, and our 
patience wore rather thin in spots, the 
boys suggesting an anonymous cable 
from Italy, or the use of dynamite. But 
one day the climax came, after lunch- 
eon in the drawing-room, when every- 
body was out or asleep.’”’ 

Jim glowered and moved uneasily. 

‘* He began a regular set speech, like 
an old-fashioned play, and got down on 
his knees, really quite gracefully,—and 
kissed my hand,—oh, very gently and 
respectfully, and proposed so it 
couldn’t be mistaken, the most thorough 
and comprehensive offer I have ever 
had.’’ I paused meditatively. 

‘* Don’t leave it there.’’ How rough 
Jim’s voice sounded ! 

‘*No indeed,’’? I resumed. ‘‘So I 
answered him gently but with decision 
that I didn’t care for him at all, and 
couldn’t think of such a thing anyway, 
and he must see for himself how com- 
pletely out of the question it was. He 
looked at me quite blankly fora minute 
and then he—he—oh, it was awful !” 

‘* What !’’ thundered Jim jumping 
from his chair and coming toward me. 

‘* Why, he cried—actually cried—all 
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over my fingers, and said he couldn't 
live without me, and would kill him- 
self.”’ 

‘*Pity he hadn't, the 
beast !’’ from Jim. 

‘*And then he lapsed into Italian 
and became quite incoherent. I was a 
good deal upset, seeing a man behave 
like that—one isn’t used to it—and I 
tried to say as comforting things as the 
case allowed. But I did insist that he 
should go. 

‘* When he found I was firm in my 
refusal his manner changed entirely. 
He stopped crying quite suddenly, and. 
began to say that I had led him on, 
and that he had every right to expect—”’ 

‘‘The unholy cad,’ groaned Jim, 
pacing the rug with heavy tread. 

** It was rather nasty of him. I grew 
angry, too, and very decided, and said 
Jenkins would take him and his lug- 
gage to the 5.17 that afternoon. He 
bade me farewell then with stiff and 
furious politeness, rolling out some- 
thing in Italian about ‘R-r-revenge,’ 
which I took for the regular operatic 
effect that went with the situation. And 
depart he did, thank Heaven, on the 
5.17 without further heroics or seeing 
any of the family. 

‘* Next Friday morning, a little while 
after Reggie had started for the train, he 
came tearing up the drive again like a 
maniac, the cobs in a froth. ‘ Read 
that!’ he shouted, waving a paper at 
us. ‘Cortlandt Evans just showed it 
to me at the station and wanted to 
know—wanted to know, the infernal 
ass—if it’s true /’ You know Reggtt’s 
temper isn’t exactly—a—"’ 

** Yes,”’ nodded Jim, ‘‘ exactly.”’ 

** And there, in Weekly Sweepings,a 
sheet we never have in the house and 
wouldn’t be likely to see, was a long 
and circumstantial announcement of my 
engagement to the Count, as plausible 
and convincing—‘ Miss Constance Har- 
dy, only daughter of the late Brether- 
ton Fare Hardy,’ and about my being 
fond of horses, and my inheriting 
Auntie Jane’s money—everything ac- 
curate except the main fact. 

‘* We had gone into the morning-room 
and there the tornado burst. Mother 
had hysterics. Reggie acted like an 


sniveling 
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automoble blowing up. I sat down in 
a chair while wave after wave of fiend- 
ish rage rolled up my spine and over 
the top of my head until everything 
was a dizzy crimson before me. I 
must have looked odd, for Bert, good 
little brother, kept patting me on the 
back saving: ‘ There, old girl, steady, 
steady.’ 

‘‘ When I felt a bit better and could 
make myself heard, I told them all the 
details of that jast interview with the 
Count, especially the ‘ R-r-revenge’ 
part, which I now understood. And 
Reggie, whose rage had fused itself into 
intelligible shape, went up to his own 
room and then off to town again. I 
didn’t know until afterward that he 
called on the editor of Weekly Sweep- 
ings. He, poor man, was so grieved at 
his mistake, so apologetic and so con- 
vincing in his story of the Count’s 
coming to insert the notice as a fact 
beyond dispute, that, after torrents of 
language, Reggie didn’t see his way 
clear to kill anybody. I fancy he fright- 
ened the editor pretty badly though, 
and he promised a full and complete 
contradiction of the whole thing. The 
way to treat such men is to sue them, 
I suppose, but Reggie would rather 
shoot than sue.’’ 

‘* He is right,’’ put in Jim. 

‘* And the Count couldn’t be found, 
then or afterward. The editor may 
have warned him, and probably he 
sneaked off to Europe under an assumed 
name. But it was just as well, for 
Reggie would have horsewhipped him 
first and shot him afterward, I’m sure. 

‘‘’The following week the retraction 
appeared in due form, very thorough 
and abject. But in the meantime let- 
ters of congratulation had been pouring 
in, ghastly, gushing things, ‘ rejoicing 
with me in my new-found happiness,’ 
calling it ‘the charming climax of an 
international romance,’ and ‘a love like 
the glow of an Italian sky ’—oh, what 
stuff those people wrote ! 

‘* Some friends who were nice and had 
sense, came to ask if it were true, and 
to them I could explain and feel re- 
lieved. Yet you, Jim, you never came 
nor wrote nor showed the slightest 
interest. And when I had to ask about 
you, Cousin Oliver said he heard you 
had been called West suddenly on 


urgent business and no one seemed to 
know just where or for how long.’’ I 
paused and looked at Jim, but his head 
was bent and his eyes on the ground. 

‘* Mother and I went to Canada for 
the summer to escape it all, then South, 
so we were away from home nearly a 
year, until people had almost talked it 
flavorless, the papers no longer referred 
to it, nor did Reggie have to pick re- 
porters off the piazza every morning 
before breakfast. So it ended,’’ said I 
with a tired, nervous little laugh. 

‘* What alow, venomous trick it was,”’ 
Jim spoke huskily, ‘‘ and to you, Con- 
stance.” 

‘* Just the time when a true friend 
would have stuck by me, Jim, don’t 
you think ?’’ I asked with a touch of 
bitterness. 

‘*Oh, Constance,” he cried, crossing 
tumultuously to the divan where I 
sat somewhat drooping and weary, 
‘*don’t you understand? I saw that 
damnable notice the night before you 
did,—1 seem to have seen nothing 
else as clearly since. A man I loathed 
showed it to me at the Club, and 
laughed and asked me how I liked 
being cut out by a Dago. Every one 
but you, Constance, knew I was in love 
with you. I couldn’t stay and see that 
smooth rascal look at vou with the eyes 
of ownership and you look back as I 
had hoped some day you’d look at me. 
So I went away as quickly as I could; 
and I charged poor, frightened Aunt 
Sophia to tell no one and never mention 
your name when she wrote. I went to 
the Klondike,—mails aren't very fre- 
quent there. Most of the time I’ve 
been placer-mining on the Yukon, not 
unsuccessfully ; when there’s nothing 
to work for, the fates are- sometimes 
kind. It’s been a hard life,—good to 
kill feelings, I thought and I tried to 
get mine stoned down and frozen over. 
But when I saw you in church to-day,’’ 
he seized my hand, ‘‘ tell me, Con- 
stance, have you been here all the 
time between ?’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ I answered demurely, ‘‘ lead- 
ing a blameless spinster life with the 
dogs and horses, the church and the 
Country Club.’’ 

‘* But what I meant,”’ he blundered 
on, ‘‘ haven’t there been lots of men 
who, who—’”’ What a pity that Jim 
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was only hasty and dramatic when he 
was on the track of a wrong idea. But 
I couldn’t help him now, he must work 
it out for himself. 

‘‘Who wanted to marry me?’’ I 
finished for him. ‘‘ Oh, of course.’’ 

‘‘’Then why did you refuse them ?’’ 
he demanded earnestly. 

‘* Why, Jim !’’ I exclaimed in right- 
eous reproof, ‘‘ how prying! Do you 
think that’s a nice question to ask ?”’ 

‘‘It was unpardonable, —forgive me,” 
cried poor Jim much rebuffed. ‘‘ But, 
Constance, after all these years, when 
you have suffered from annoyance and 
mortification, and I so cruelly from 
another cause,—cannot it be with us as 
it was before ?’’ he pleaded. 

‘‘No,”’ I answered with firmness, 
** decidedly not.” 

His face grew rigid and he crushed 
my hands almost painfully in his. 

‘* But why, tell me why not?’ he 





was a silly affair from beginning to 

end, and of the two participants I 

was perhaps the sillier, though Tom 
was more to blame. 

I remember it was Thursday eve- 
ning, and Tom was late todinner. It is 
bad enough for a woman to be left alone 
almost all day without her having to 
wait an hour or two beyond the time 
when her husband promised to come. 

First, I was simply vexed. As time 
went on I grew a little anxious. Sup- 
posing something had happened to 
him! Supposing he had been run over, 
or held up, or fallen down the elevator 
shaft! I dared not think of all the 
things that might have befallen him. I 
crouched down by the window and tried 
to peer through the darkness that was 
settling down on everything. Two 
black figures passed—another, and yet 
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implored with passionate eagerness. 

‘* Because,’’ I replied, ‘‘ five years 
ago you were ready to believe I had 
forgotten my best friend for a mere ad- 
venturer, and instead of sensibly ask- 
ing me for an explanation, you rushed 
away without a word to the uttermost 
parts of the earth to forget me. You 
see, Jim,’’ I continued very gently, 
‘*T couldn’t bear to have that occur 
again.”’ 


‘*Oh,’’ he breathed; he was getting 
the idea slowly but mightily. ‘‘ And 
now that I have come back,’’ he whis- 


pered, ‘‘ won’t you let me stay with 
you, Constance, close, close to you, not 
as I was, but as I am now, dearest,— 
always?” I felt him softly kissing the 
lace on my shoulder, the little curls in 
the back of my neck. I looked down 
at my crushed jonquils, then up into 
those steadfast burning gray eyes, and 
I did not meditate long over my answer. 





another—but no Tom. Isat down res- 
olutely with a book and tried to read. 
The clock struck seven. It was fully 
an hour since dinner time. 

Five minutes later I heard a familiar 
step at the door, and he came in. Of 
course, I ought to have been cheerful 
and have greeted him with a smile, and 
then perhaps it never would have hap- 
pened. But I did not feel like smiling. 
He came in whistling. 

‘*Cars awful slow to-night,’’ he re- 
marked. Then his eyes fell on the 
clock. ‘‘ Whew, it’s seven o'clock ! 
I didn’t know it was so late as that. 
Hope you didn’t wait dinner for me, 
Bessie.’’ 

That is just like a man. Asif I'd 
want to sit down and carve a chicken 
all alone ! 

‘* Of course I waited,’’ I answered 
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sharply. ‘‘I can’t see why you man- 
age to be so late every other night.”’ 

‘* Softly, softly.’’ Tom raised his 
hand. ‘‘ You're putting it pretty 
strong. This is the first time I’ve been 


_ late for a week.”’ 


‘Why, Tom, you know very well it 
was only Monday that you didn’t come 
till a quarter of seven.’’ 

He flung himself into a chair. 

‘* Well, I’m willing to let you have 
the last word. But I’m hungry—hun- 
gry enough to eat bread and water. 
Let’s have what there is.’’ 

‘* It’s spoiled,’’ said I shortly. 

‘* Spoiled ?”’ 

‘* Yes, the soup’s curdled, and the 
meat’s dried up, and the vegetables are 
overdone. They were just right at six,’’ 
I went on perversely. 

Tom frowned. ‘‘ Well, I don’t know 
as I can help it. I’m not late because 
I particularly desire to hurt your feel- 
ings and spoil the dinner. But, for 
heaven’s sake, why don’t you go out 
and rescue the remains now I’m here ?”’ 

I did not like his tone. He was not 
taking the blame as I thought he ought, 
so I replied very calmly: ‘‘ You’ve 
made me wait. I guess you can stand 
it till I finish this chapter.’’ 

He sprang upina moment. ‘‘ Well, 
you better’ believe I won’t,’’ he cried 
and started in the direction of the 
kitchen.. I tried not to mind, but I 
hate to hear a man slamming about 
among dishes, and finally I could en- 
dure itno longer. Unfortunately I only 
arrived in time to cause a catastrophe. 
I collided with him at the dining-room 
door. He was carrying in the soup, 
and of course the whole of it went to 
the floor and rippled along the corner 
of our new dining-room rug. 

‘‘Confound it!’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘ Why 
in thunder did you knock my elbow ?”’ 

I was speechless with a kind of blind 
rage. Seizing the first thing handy (a 
napkin), I began to sop up the greasy, 
white stuff, while he stood helplessly 
looking on. Suddenly he burst out 
laughing. Now I have a keen sense 
of humor, but this situation did not 
strike me as exactly funny. He nearly 
choked as he stood there watching me 
scrub at the rug. 


‘‘Shan’t I help some more?’’ he 
finally managed to gasp. 

‘* No,’’ I snapped. 

‘* Shan’t I bring in the chicken and 
place it beside the soup ?”’ 

Of course that was meant for a joke. 
‘Will you go away ?’’ I cried. 

‘* Are you mad with me?’’ he per- 
sisted. 

It was an idiotic question, and there 
was no need of my answering, but I 
jumped up suddenly and faced him. 

‘* Yes, I am, and I have good reason. 
You may think it’s funny, but you'd 
sing a different song if you coitild see 
my side of it. If you’d kindly let me 
know when you intend to keep dinner 
waiting an hour or two, I’d feel a little 
better, but here I sit and wait—and 
wait—and you come in when you please 
and think it makes no difference.’’ 

‘*Oh, drop it,’’ said he, and he turned 
on his heel and walked into the other 
room. And that was what made the 
quarrel. 

There wasn’t another word said. We 
sat and ate dinner in silence. I bit my 
lip to keep the tears from coming, I was 
so angry. Nothing tasted good, and 
Tom ate only a few mouthfuls before 
he pushed his chair back and retired 
behind the newspaper, while I banged 
the dishes about in the kitchen with 
my tears dropping into the dish pan. 

I had wiped the last spoon, put 
everything away, and was just ready to 
go in and have it out with Tom, when 
Jack Lombard called. I like Jack, but 
I confess I wished him anywhere else 
that evening. When I came on the 
scene they had both plunged into a very 
tedious discussion about some change 
in the office which involved a lot of 
names I was not familiar with and 
effectually excluded me from the con- 
versation. I sewed away industriously 
and comforted myself with the thought 
that Tom would be at my disposal later, 
and this miserable little quarrel all 
smoothed away, for I had fully resolved 
to apologize for being so disagreeable. 

Suddenly Mr. Lombard turned to me. 
‘* Did you know your husband was one 
of the brave knights who have been 
fighting sin at the North End lately ?” 

‘¢ Oh, cut it short,’ muttered Tom. 
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‘*No. What do you mean ?’’ I asked 
innocently. 

Tom interrupted him before he could 
answer. 

‘* He doesn’t know what he means. 
He thinks he’s writing a story, that’sall, 


” 


and I’m roped in for the hero. 

‘No, but seriously, Mrs. Harden,’’ 
Jack put in, ‘‘ he’s modest about it, 
but it’s true, and it’s no light job. You 
see the sheet started a crusade against 
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Tom looked very uncomfortable while 
Jack was running on, and changed the 
subject before I had time to ask half the 
particulars, by proposing chess. 

‘* It’s about time for that game you 
were going to win,” said he, as he 
fetched the chess board from the 
drawer. 

Of all stupid games for an outsider to 
watch, chess stands first and foremost. 
I for one am not brilliant enough to 











‘**You may think it funny.” 


crime at the North End, and we report- 
ers have to do the dirty work investi- 
gating. Why, Charlie Whitehead was 
half killed by thugs the other night,— 
merely doing his duty.’’ He paused 
solemnly and then began to laugh. 

‘* Gracious ! How scared she looks!”’ 
he said, and added patronizingly :— 

‘* But that’s unusual, of course; and 
Tom here won’t get into any trouble I 
guess, unless his red hair begins to 
rise.’’ 





follow it well, and if I were, I am sure 
I should go to sleep between the moves. 
Except for the ticking of the clock, 
silence reigned; and my eyes grew 
heavier and heavier—as I sewed and 
waited. Tom kept running his hands 
through his hair and he looked so dear 
and tired, that I went over and perched 
on the arm of his chair. 

He'scowled. 

‘*T should think you might find a 
more comfortable seat,’’ he said pres- 
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ently, in a pause of the game, and I re- 
tired to the rocker. 

When they began the second game I 
was in despair. At half-past eleven 
they were still in the thick of it, and 
my resolution was taken. 

‘lam going to bed,’’ I informed 
them. ‘‘I guess you can manage to 
lock up alone all right.’’ 

Jack Lombard looked up and nodded. 
Tom pronounced but the one word :— 

‘* Check !”’ 

And I waited for no more. 

There are times when sleep seems the 
most desirable of guests. There are 
other occasions when it would be far 
more to the point to keep awake. I 
tried not to sleep, but the first thing I 
remember distinctly was the sun shin- 
ing in my face the next morning. Some- 
how I had a sense of calamity and sud- 
denly I realized the cause. Tom was 
notin the room. He had left me! 

I struggled into my wrapper and 
hurried out into the dining-room. The 
remains of a hasty breakfast, some cold 
chicken and scrambled eggs, were all 
that was left of him. He had eaten 
breakfast and gone away for another 
whole day without a word. I sat down 
in his empty place and cried. 

Before long, however, I had decided 
to look at the matter rationally. There 
were plenty of reasons why Tom might 
have decided not to wake me. It was 
even possible that he had forgotten all 
about the little quarrel which looked so 
large to me. And yet 

Then I remembered the telephone. I 
ran into the hall and rang up central. 
At least I tried to ring up central. A 
faint and far-off buzzing was the only 
answer. I rang seven times before I 
gave up to the inevitable. Of course 
the telephone was out of order—just 
when I needed it most. 

I spent the day in a state of subdued 
excitement. When evening came, I 
dressed up in the blue gown Tom likes 
best. I even bought some cream cakes 
for a special treat. At six o’clock I was 
all ready for him. I stood for a few 
minutes watching down the street 
hoping to catch sight of the dear 
familiar figure, but I was doomed to 
look in vain. When the clock struck 





the half hour, I grew uneasy. Surely 
he must be very angry to keep me wait- 
ing like this. 

Suddenly an awful thought came to 
me. Jack Lombard’s words of the 
previous evening rang in my ears— 
‘‘Half killed by thugs!’’ All the 
stories I had ever read, of unreconciled 
husbands leaving their wives never to 
return—of heart-broken wives bitterly 
weeping over the dead, to think that the 
last words had been those spoken in 
anger—came flocking into my mind. 

‘*I well be sensible,’ I kept telling 
myself, but with every succeeding 
moment my fears grew more real. 

At half-past seven I went up stairs. 
It was a last resort. Mrs. Joyce and 
her daughter had just moved into the 
tenement above, and I knew her al- 
ready as a motherly sort of woman. 
I suppose my anxiety was written on 
my face, for before I had time to say 
anything, she remarked solicitously :— 

‘*Mercy! You aren’t feeling sick, 
are you ?”’ 

‘‘My husband hasn’t come home 
vet, and I’m afraid something has hap- 
pened,’’ I explained as calmly as I 
could. 

‘* Generally gets home by six, don't 
he? Well, men always find something 
to keep ’em.’’ She went on washing 
her dishes, but presently she turned to 
me with a smile. 

‘* Why, vou’d hear of it, if anything 
was up. Don’t you worry. The way 
I look at it is this: If something hap- 
pens—it happens. You can’t change 
things, worryin’. There was my case. 
My husband went out to work one 
morning as gay asa lark. I never saw 
him aliveagain. But I believe now it’s 
all for the best. I wouldn’t have it 
otherwise. Don’t you suppose he’s 
happier there than he’d be in this 
world ?’’ She wiped a few tears from 
her kind old eyes, and a sort of sad 
cheerfulness shone in her face. 

Strangely enough this view of things 
was not consoling to me. 

‘Well, I’m going to telephone,’’ I 
said rising. ‘‘If he comes you tell 
him I’ve gone down to the drug-store.”’ 

‘* All right. Don’t you worry,’’ she 
responded sympathetically. 
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He looked so dear and tired. 


I waited for no more, but ran down- 
stairs to the desolate hall. I put on 
my hat and raincoat and went out into 
the cool spring wind to the apothecary’s 
shop at the corner. When I succeeded 
in getting the office I asked the mo- 
mentous question very boldly :— 

‘* Is Mr. Harden there ?’’ 

‘‘No. He left some time ago.”’ 

‘*Do you know if he started for 
home ?”’ 

There was a pause, in which the 
owner of the voice seemed to be inves- 
tigating. Then came the fatal answer. 

‘*He went to the North End for a 
story. Hasn't returned.”’ 

‘* All right. Thank you.”’ 

I remember saying the conventional 
words, but I do not remember anything 
else, except the awful feeling of calam- 
ity which possessed me. I did not rea- 
son. I only thought of Tom suffering 
—in the hands of thugs and murderers 
—and myself wearily waiting till the sad 
news came. I think I must have been 
crazy. Instead of returning home like 
a sensible woman I stood on the corner 
and watched the cars whizz by toward 


too 


the city. The temptation was 
strong. When one stopped | hurriedly 
climbed up the steps and entered. 

For a few blocks I had the whole car 
to myself. Then asensual looking man 
with side whiskers came in and took a 
seat opposite. He gave me a glance 
of interest, and as I gazed uncomifort- 
ably at the advertisements above his 
head I was conscious that he was re- 
garding me with a fixed stare. The 
foolishness of starting out alone for tlfe 
city in this way struck me as something 
almost laughable, miserable as [ was. 
I smiled at the thought, and immedi- 
ately the man rose and came over to me. 

‘*Tt’s a pleasant evening, isn’t it ?’’ 
he began in a mellow sort of voice. I 
averted my head and stared stonily in 
the opposite direction. 

‘* Rather cold,’’ he persisted, ‘‘ for 
this time of year. Pardon me, madam 
but haven't I met you somewhere 
Your face is familiar.’’ 

I was desperate. ‘‘ You are 
much mistaken,’’ I answered icily, 
I rose and changed my seat. 

The car stopped and a party of three 
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very 
and 
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entered. I congratulated myself, but 
not for long. That miserable man with 
side whiskers still sat opposite, and 
whenever I let my eyes fall on his face 
he would raise one eyebrow, look know- 
ing, and leer in a disgusting manner. 
My knowledge of the city was lim- 
ited, but I had a vague idea of direc- 
tion and got off at what I considered 
the nearest point to the dreadful North 
End. I had not gone far before I real- 
ized that I was pursued. When I hur- 
ried, footsteps behind me quickened. 
When I loitered my follower slackened 
his pace. 
thrill when I remember that night. My 
swift flight through unfamiliar streets, 
the danger behind which set my heart 
beating quickly, and the growing con- 
viction in my mind of the utter hope- 
lessness of my finding Tom in this maze 
of dark streets. Queer-looking men 
stared at me and jabbered to each other 
in strange tongues. Once a dreadful 
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“If something happens, it happens.” 


To this day I feel a sort of 
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woman jostled me and swore when I 
started to apologize. 

Behind, through the faces of the 
crowd, I could see the leering smile 
and bold eyes of the man in the car. 
I felt my courage giving way, when I 
caught sight of a policeman. I have 
never cared much for policemen, but I 
felt to this one as toward a father. I 
could have hugged him. 

‘‘Am I in the North End ?’’ I asked 
him in a quavering sort of voice. 

‘“You are, and no place for a lady 
at this time of night,’’ said he, looking 
at me curiously. 

‘*T have lost my husband,’’ said I. 

‘* Who is your husband ?’’ he asked, 
staring. 

Somehow I did not want to give Tom 
away. 

‘*Mr. Brown,” said I. ‘‘ He’s a 
journalist.’’ I flushed under his gaze. 

‘* Can you describe him ?’’ 

I cast around in my mind for a de- 
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scription of Tom. ‘‘ He had on a dark 
blue necktie,’’ I began, ‘‘ and he has 
sort of twinkling eyes and broad shoul- 
ders and red hair. It isn’t a fiery red. 
It’s more auburn,’ I explained, fearing 
to mislead him. 

The policeman looked queer. ‘‘Well,’’ 
he said, stroking an enormous mus- 
tache. ‘‘If you'll follow me, I'll take 
you where you can make enquiries.’’ 

I felt a sense of confidence and trust 
which I shall never forget. His tone 
was so calm, so assured. 

We emerged into brighter streets, and 
the crowd became more respectable. A 
man was coming toward us who walked 
so like Tom that my heart beat fast. 

‘* Oh, there he is!’ I cried, to the in- 
tense surprise of my companion, who 
was not expecting it. 

For a moment I forgot everything,— 
the people, the place, and the police- 
man,—and only knew that I had found 
him; for it was really Tom and no other 
who stood before me, and to whom I 
clung for dear life. 

He seemed as glad as I, though it 
took him a moment to realize that it 
was his own wife and not some strange 
woman who was embracing him. The 
bulky figure of my recent protector was 
moving away when I remembered him. 

‘‘He’s gone!’’ I said, laughing a 
little hysterically. 

‘* Who ?”’ 

‘‘'The policeman. We were just go- 
ing to find you. You are all safe—not 
hurt ?”’ I stood away and looked him 
over critically. 

‘*Hurt? I? No! Why should I 
be ?”’ 

‘* But Jack Lombard said—”’ 

He interrupted me. 

‘*Tf you knew what a fright you’ve 
given me, you wouldn’t stand there 
asking fool questions about me. You 
don’t seem to realize—’’ he looked 
around comprehensively, at the crowds 
and then back to me, with a kind of in- 
credulous smile. ‘‘ Were you crazy ?”’ 

I did not answer. I was trying to 
understand things. 

‘‘Come,’’ Tom went on, unceremoni- 
ously hurrying me along toward the car. 
‘* You can explain on the way home.”’ 

In the car he commenced again. 
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‘“What I can’t understand, is why 
you thought I was in danger.’ 

‘* Because you didn’t come home, and 
you know what Jack Lombard said 
about your work in the North End. 
And when they told me you were there, 
what else could I think ?’’ 

‘But what did you imagine you 
could do alone there without any idea 
of my whereabouts ?’’ 

I felt foolish: ‘‘ I don’t know,’’ I 
answered, ‘‘ but I couldn’t stay home 
and wait—and you must confess that 
I did find you after all !’’ 

‘“You mean / found you I went 
home and found the house deserted. 
Mrs. Joyce informed me that you were 
at the drug store telephoning to me. I 
arrived there just in time to miss you. 
There was nothing to do but telephone 
to the office, and when they told me 
what they had told you I did not know 
where else tolook. That’s how I found 
you. Good luck did the rest.’’ Later 
as we walked up the road in the still- 
ness, I ventured :— 

‘* But Tom, you left me this morn- 
ing without a word, and I thought you 
were angry.’’ 

He pressed my arm. 

‘* The truth is, I was a bit vexed with 
you last night, but I didn’t realize just 
how you felt about my being late. How 
should I know you worried. I thought 
you were just mad because I kept din- 
ner waiting. Ofcourse I don’t see any 
sense in your worrying zow, but I can’t 
have my wife risk risking her life, if 
she is silly.’’ 

‘* But why did you leave me this 
morning ?’’ I persisted. 

‘* Because I hated to wake you when 
you had been up so late the night be- 
fore. I tried to telephone but I couldn’t 
get you.” 

‘* Yes, it was out of order,’’ said I. 

‘* It always is,’’ remarked Tom. 

We had almost reached the house 
when I felt that I must speak 

‘‘T am sorry I was so naggy and dis- 
agreeable last night,’’ I murmured. 

That was the last act in the quarrel. 

Mrs. Joyce was at the door when we 
arrived. ‘‘ Well, well,’’ she said in her 
motherly way, ‘‘I’m glad to see you 
both here to once.’’ 


caine 
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6 HERE’S another deserted farm- 
house, Uncle Jed, the third 
since we've been on the road. 

They look so dejected that I alwaysim- 

agine they are mourning for the de- 

parted family. See this one, now, there’s 

a downward slant to the whole thing. 

It’s utterly discouraged.’’ 

Jed Leathers chuckled appreciatively 
at his niece’s flippancy. ‘‘ That uster 
be ’s neat a set uv buildin’s ’s thar wuz 
’n town,”’ said he. ‘‘ It all come from 
havin’ a hoss win a race.’’ 

‘‘Why, how could that be?’ asked 
his niece. ‘‘ If you had said lose a race, 
now, it would seem more likely.’’ 

‘It’s a fac’, Minnie, ’n’ it happened 
this way. Old Abe Farnham ’n’ his 
woman come here ’n’ bought this farm 
when land wuz cheap. They wuz great 
workers, hed ter be; 'f yer don’t work 
on a farm yer’ll hev ter quit livin’, 
that’s ’bout th’ size on it. I kin 
remember when they lived in a 
little log hut jest north uv that big 
barn, but they got forehanded and put 
up this frame house ’long back in th’ 
Forties. 

‘‘Waal, they hed one boy, likely 
’nough chap, not quite so drivin’ ’s th’ 
old folks, but that’s ’most allers th’ 
way. Joe’n’ me wuz bout uv ’n age, 
’n’ we uster be tergather considerible. 
I allers took ter trainin’ steers, liked 
nuthin’ better ’n ter be gee-hawin ’em 
‘round, but Joe, he wuz all hoss, allers 
wuz breakin’ in a colt. Seem’s if I 
could see him now, in a ramshackle 
sulky he made himself, workin’ a year- 
lin’ colt over this very road. I dunno ’s 
yer ever noticed it, Minnie, if a boy 
takes ter drivin’ oxen, he’ll turn out 
ter be a good farmer, but if he takes 
ter hosses, he don’t ’mount ter shucks. 
It’s cur’us, but it’s a fac’. 

‘‘Waal, ’s he growed up he kep’ at it, 
allers hed a Maud S. on hand. The 


summer we wuz eighteen he wuz drivin’ 
a likely lookin’ colt that he called Lady- 
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bird. She wuz a slick lookin’ high- 
stepper, but green. Law, what did a 
country chap like him know ‘bout git- 
tin’ th’ best out’n a hoss. He wuz 
trainin’ uv her fer th’ great hoss-trot 
that we allers hed in th’ fall, ’n’ if he 
gi’n th’ farm half th’ care he did that 
hoss, he’d ben a rich man terday. 

‘‘We uster hev great Fairs’n them 
days. Thar’s th’ old Fair grounds, 
now, over thar where the high board 
fence is. It’s all growed up ter weeds, 
but time wuz when these roads wuz 
chuck full uv teams comin’ ter th’ Fair 
from all the towns ’round. Th’ three 
days uv th’ Fair wuz great days, I tell 
yer, but th’ greatest wuz th’ last day 
when they hed th’ hoss-trot. All th’ 
jockies ’n th’ county come here with 
thar nags, ’n’ a pretty scaly lot they 
wuz, th’ jockies, I mean. 

‘* Th’ fall that Joe Farnham entered his 
Ladybird they hed up big stakes, ’n’ 
thar wuz some master fine hosses en- 
tered. I helped Joe that day, but when 
I see hosses with records down ’n th’ 
twenties, which wuz fast fer them days, 
thinks I, Ladybird hain’t got no show. 

‘Th’ stable wuz ’nexcitin’ place. Th’ 
jockies wuz ’s thick ’s flies. They all 
hed thar caps pulled down over thar 
eyes ’n’ hed consider’ble business in a 
corner where a feller hed some bottles 
hid ’n th’ straw. Thar wuz Jim Web- 
ber, he wuz th’ boss uv ’em all, one uv 
these slick sorter chaps that makes yer 
’sprised if yer find he’s been tellin’ yer 
th’ truth. His hoss, Skyrocket, hed 
beat ev’rythin’ in sight so fur that fall, 
’n’ he felt pretty good. 

‘*Joe’n’ me wuz givin’ Ladybird a last 
rub down, when Joe, sez he, ‘ I’ve left 
th’ best blanket ’n th’ office,’ meanin’ 
a little room whar ev’ry one left their 
traps, ‘ jest run ’n’ fetch it, Jed.’ 

‘* While I wuz huntin’ fer it, I hearn 
Jim Webber talkin’ ter someone in 
Skyrocket’s stall, which wuz next ter 
th’ office. Sez he, ‘ This here race’ll 
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be my last with Skyrocket. I’ve hed 
‘nall fired good offer fer him, ’n’ if he 
wins this race I'll git jest five hundred 
more. Now, Ben,’ sez he, ‘yer Mas- 
cot ’sall I’m feared on. Say, if yer’ll 
pull her jest a little, ‘nm’ let Skyrocket 
come in ahead, th’ stakes ‘n a hundred 
‘n’ fifty ’s yourn.’ 

‘““* Done,’ sez Ben, 
drink.’ 

‘‘T’d hearn ‘fore this that th’ heftiest 
part uv th’ racin’ wuz done ’nth’ stable, 
‘n’ now I see how it wuz done. 

‘* Waal, I went back ter Joe ’n’ Lady- 
bird. She wuz takin’ little prancin’ 
steps all the time we wuz harnessin’ uv 
her, ’n’ she looked so pretty ‘n’ full uv 
life that I sez ter Joe, ‘I wish yer 
could git this race, Joe, I swan I do.’ 

‘‘Sez he, ‘I’m goin’ ter.’ I shook 
my head; it didn’t seem no ways likely, 
with those smart jockies so full uv thar 
tricks. The race wuz called, ’n’ we 
got Ladybird out. She hed a bran’ new 
harness ’n’ sulky. Joe, he sat leanin’ 
over with his cap pulled over his eyes 
fer all th’ world like ’n old hand. But 
I shook my head agin when I see Sky- 
rocket come prancin’ out, black ’s a 
coal. Jim Webber he looked ’n acted 
’s ifhe owned th’ whole thing, jedges 
’‘n all, ’n’ I ain’t prepared to say he 
didn’t. 

‘Arter him comes Ben Fuller with 
Mascot, a long brown mare that hed 
speed written all over her. Then come 
Joe with Ladybird. She wuz a bright 
chestnut with a white strip, a little 
beauty, but good looks warn’t goin’ ter 
count ’n that race. 

‘*They drove up th’ track ’n’ lined up 
fer th’ start. When th’ bell rung they 
come down by th’ jedges’ stand likea 
whirlwind. Three times they wuz 
called back, but th’ fourth time they got 
th’ word. Skyrocket hed th’ inside, 
uv course.” 

‘* Why of course, Uncle Jed?’’ asked 
Minnie. 

‘* Waal, thar wuz more money ’n this 
race ’n th’ stakes, my girl. Skyrocket 
wuz a fav’rite 'n more ways ’n one. 

‘TI stood close by th’ gate holdin’ 
Ladybird’s blanket, ’n’ I watched them 
hosses ’til my eyes ’most fell outer my 
head. ’Twuza half mile track ’n’ th’ 
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hosses hed ter make two rounds. ‘Th’ 
fust time they come down th’ track I 
see Skyrocket wuz leadin’, but Lady- 
bird wuz closin’ up. Thar wuz a smell 
uv hoss ’n’ leather, ’n’ they wuz by us, 
Ladybird on th’ outside. Joe wuz hold- 
in’ uv her firm ’n’ she wuz doin’ mighty 
good work. 

‘*’'Twuza pretty even thing, but when 
they come down th’ home stretch I see 
Ladybird wuz gainin’ on ’em, faster ’n’ 
faster she come ’n’ swept by th’ jedges’ 
stand a length ahead. Ev’ryone wuz 
shoutin’. Thar hedn’t ben much interest 
in this race, ’cause they all s’posed 
‘twuz goin’ ter be a walkover fer Sky- 
rocket, but when they saw our own 
hoss, driven by one uv our own boys 
win the fust heat, they went ’bout wild. 
I rushed out ‘n’ threw th’ blanket over 
Ladybird, ’n’ I tell yer, I felt like hug- 
gin’ her. 

‘* We went ter th’ stable ’n’ took her 
out ’n’ begun rubbin’ her down. Jim 
Webber he come along ’n’ sez he, 
‘ Yer’ve gota mighty nice little hoss 
there, Farnham.’ 

‘* * Ver right,’ sez Joe. 

‘*Jim, he walked up ter Joe ’n’ spoke 
sorter low, sez he, ‘I’ve got some 
pretty hefty reasons fer wantin’ ter win 
this race.’ sez he. ‘Fifty dollars 
wouldn’t stan’ in my way if yer should 
jest hold her in a little th’ next two 
heats. I ain’t at all feared ver could 
git either uv ’em,’ sez he. ‘If I hed let 
Skyrocket out this time yer wouldn’t 
have ben nowhar, but,’ sez he, ‘th’ 
fifty dollars ’s yourn jest fer makin’ no 
extry effort, understand? *Twould be 
a darn shame ter strain that handsome 
little creater.’ 

‘Joe looked oneasy. He'd allers 
looked up ter Jim Webber ’s a great 
hoss man, ’n’ it went aginst him ter re- 
fuse. Sez he, ‘I don’t want ter 
disoblige yer, Mr. Webber, but this is 
Ladybird’s fust race, ’n’ I want her ter 
do her best.’ 

‘* « Say seventy-five, now,’ sez Jim. 

‘**T guess not,’ sez Joe. 

‘‘Jim turned on his heel. As he 
walked off he called over his shoulder, 
‘ver think yer mighty smart, yer 
country greenhorn, but I'll make yer 
swallow dust th’ next two heats.’ 
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‘‘In half ’n hour th’ next race wuz 
called. Ladybird seemed ’s fresh ’s ever, 
but Joe wuz narvous. Th’ lines air a 
reg’ lar telegraph ter tell a hoss how th’ 
driver feels. Ladybird knew she warn’t 
bein’ held ’s steady ’s she hed ben. 
Arter th’ bell rung fer th’ start she 
broke ’fore she got ter th’ stand. 

‘They couldn’t seem ter git an even 
start. That bell rung ’em back five 
times. That’s quite a trick ter make 
a green hoss wild, but it braced Joe up, 
he see what they wuz up ter. He gota 
good grip on Ladybird, ’n’ she kep’ her 
feet arter that. 

‘* At last they got th’ word ’n’ were 
off. I clumb up on th’ gate post ’n’ 
watched ’em. ’Way ’round on th’ fur- 
ther side uv th’ track it didn't seem ’s 
if they wuz goin’ at all, scarcely, but 
when they come down th’ homestretch 
th’ fust time, I see they hed struck a 
tremendous gait. Jim Webber wuz 
gittin’ his best outer Skyrocket; he hed 
the lead. 

‘* Go it, little beauty, go it! I shouted 
’s a chestnut streak went by me. 

‘“When they come down th’ last 
time Ladybird hed closed up, ’n’ it 
seemed fer a second ’s if she’d git th’ 
heat. Th’ crowd begun ter cheer, but 
Skyrocket made a great spurt ’n’ won 
by a head. Thar warn’t no cheerin’ 
then. Iran out with th’ blanket, ’n’a 
whole crowd gathered ’round us, prais- 
in’ up Ladybird. One on ’em slapped 
Joe on th’ back. ‘ Yer puttin’ up a 
great fight, Joe,’ sez he. ‘ Pull it off 
next time. We don’t want no Pitts- 
field jockies carryin’ off our money.’ 

‘* We worked over Ladybird all th’ 
next half hour, walkin’ her ’round 
slowly so she wouldn’t git stiff. Joe, 
he oiled th’ sulky 'n’ wiped th’ harness. 
His jaw wuz set like a vice. 

‘* How my heart did beat when that 
last heat wuz called, I trembled all over, 
but I see Joe wuz holdin’ himself in 
much ’s he did Ladybird. It beats all 
how fresh that green hoss went out fer 
th’ third heat. Not so much prancin’, 
but she looked more like business. 
When she went out on th’ track th’ 
whole crowd cheered, it did Joe good 
to see how we wuz all with him, ’n’ he 
telegraphed Ladybird ter do her best. 


‘* This time they wuz called back so 
many times that th’ crowd begun ter 
hiss. Then th’ field swept down by us, 
neck ’n’ neck, th’ three on ’em. ‘Go!’ 
sez the judge, ’n’ they wuz off. 

‘*T leaned forrard ’s I watched ’em, 
with my teeth set ’n’ hands clinched. 
Honest, it seemed ’s if I wuz pushin’ 
Ladybird with my will. But she wuz 
trottin’ ter win this time. Mascot 
wari.’t in it, ’n’ Skyrocket hed hard 
work ter keep up. When they went 
by Fuller hed dropped behind, he 
warn’t goin’ ter hurt his hoss. _ Lady- 
bird was leadin’ by a length. Thar 
wuz a rattle ’n’ a flash, ’n’ they wuz 
on th’ last half mile. Thar warn’t a 
whisper from the crowd. Th’ judges 
stood thar with thar watches in thar 
hands. It didn’t seem ’s if 1 breathed, 
but I s’pose I did. 

‘At last we see ’em comin’ down. 
Skyrocket hed closed up. Jim Webber 
wuz usin’ his whip, ’n’ kep shoutin’, 
‘ Hithar, hithar!’ Joe kep’ still ’n’ 
held Ladybird firm. I jumped up ’n’ 
down ’n’ screamed, ‘ Go it, Joe! Go 
it, Ladybird !’ 

‘Down they flashed, th’ black ’n’ 
the chestnut. I tell yer, it wuz a great 
sight ter see them strainin’ hosses come 
a-tearin’ down th’ track ’n’ Ladybird, 
our Ladybird, gainin’ inch by inch. 
Th’ crowd begun ter holler like mad 
when they see it. 

‘““-Twarn’t but by half a head, by 
gotry, but she done it, Ladybird did. 
When she come ’cross th’ line th’ 
crowd went wild. Yer couldn’t hear 
yerselfthink. Icried like a baby while 
I wuz puttin’ th’ blanket on that hoss.’’ 

‘* But, Uncle Jed, how did Joe lose 
his farm? Couldn’t he have sold Lady- 
bird for a big price ?’’ 

‘*Sell Ladybird? Not by a long 
shot! He’d ’bout ’s soon think uv 
sellin’ his mother. No, Joe kep’ goin’ 
’round ter hoss trots with her. Whether 
she got strained in her fust race, er Joe 
lost his narve, I donno, but that wuz 
Ladybird’s fust ’n’ last winnin’ race. 

‘*Joe neglected th’ farm, ’n’ arter th’ 
old folks died ev’rythin’ went ter th’ 
dogs. Nowhe’s on th’ town farm over 
ter Ware, ’n’ Ladybird wuz crowbait 
years ago.” 












































was at Bar Harbor with the squad- 
ron in ninety-three that all the trou- 
ble was hatched up. Castor, an over- 
studious engineer-commander, came 
back from the Reading Room one night 
full of psychology. 

‘* Repetition,’’ he said interestedly, 
‘tis the basic idea of a most important 
section of psychic phenomena. Now 
. the—’’ 

‘* Save it for the war-college,’’ cried 
Bonus, captain of the marine guard. 

The room cleared rapidly. Bonus 
moved up and, with young Candleton, 
sat at the table’s end, with Castor be- 
tween them, reveling in his audience. 

‘*The human brain,’’ Castor said 
that night, ‘‘is unconsciously affected 
by repetition—in a most amazing self- 
deceit. Constantly recurring stimuli 
take marked hold upon it, and it their 
source is unknown, or, better still, half 
shrouded in mystery, the effect is note- 
worthy. For instance, I venture to 
say that if Candleton should find in his 
mail with unvarying regularity an empty 
envelope addressed to him, he would 
soon get himself in an unusual state of 
mental agitation, not unlike alarm.”’ 

‘‘TIf it was in a woman’s hand it 
would cause agitation minusthe alarm,”’ 
said Bonus, knowing his neighbor. 

‘‘The fear would follow,’’ insisted 
Castor. ‘‘ Iam willing to declare that 
if we could fix upon one man and sys- 
tematically bombard his brain with ex- 
act repetitions of some selected symbol, 
he would pass through a violent series 
of mental states, closing in something 
short of insanity, but at any rate com- 
pletely unseating his self-control.”’ 


” 


Two months later, on shore duty, 
Castor telephoned Candleton before he 
was out of bed. 

‘* Meet me at the Service Club this 
noon. Very important. Good-by.’’ 

Castor never took needless risks with 
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negative answers. When they met he 
said :- } 

‘* Sit tight. House committee’s had 
a secret meeting on Browne’s complaint 
and Browne’s coming here to meet some 
of the safe ones and talk it over. 

Col. Browne’s complaint was the talk 
of the club. From some mysterious 
source a systematic attack was being 
made on Mr. Frend, of London, a po- 
lite young stranger introduced by Col. 
3rowne. The Colonel came into the 
meeting red and worried. 

‘* It’s outrageous,’’ he exclaimed in 
the club undertone when they had got- 
ten into the president’s room and stood 
around likea jury waiting to becharged. 
‘*It’s an insult to my guest and to 
me, and a disgrace to the club, besides 
being a most distressing situation for 
Mr. Frend. He is courageous enough 
to decline to run under fire, and I have 
had the committee extend his visitor's 
card indefinitely, against all our prece- 
dent, to give him an opportunity to 
seek out the source of this contemptible 
attack, this cowardly—”’ 

‘*Colonel,’’ interrupted Castor, ‘‘why 
not tell us the story. Sofar as I know 
no one of these gentlemen understands 
exactly what the trouble is.”’ ' 

‘* Simple but profoundly diabolical,’’ 
replied the Colonel, his wrath blazing 
anew. ‘‘ So simple that you will laugh 
at any idea of such a thing, but so per- 
sistent in its damnable repetition as to 
have become an intolerable annoyance. 
Some scoundrel is making game of us 
in a peculiarly abominable way. It is 
simply this: Every day, never at the 
same hour or in the same way, Mr. 
Frend receives a square piece of paper 
with a large interrogation point printed 
on it in dead-black ink. The papers 
are four inches square, and are folded 
twice. The question marks are three 
inches long. They began coming two 
weeks ago, one a day. At first we 
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called it a mistake, then a joke, next an 
advertisement, and now, by—” 

‘“By mail, Colonel?’ Candleton 
asked. 

‘*No, indeed,’’ he answered, ‘‘ only 
at first. ‘They come in all sorts of 
mysterious ways—by messenger boys 
unable to give any clues, left slyly on 
the sill of Frend’s door, and even shoved 
into his coat pockets inacrowd. Sev- 
eral times they have been sent by ex- 
press, one was rolled into a ball and 
thrown insolently into his face in the 
dark, two came in pasteboard boxes 
apparently containing merchandise. 
But what concerns us is that three of 
them have reached Frend through his 
private mail box in this club. That 
means that some member—’’ 

‘*Colonel!’’ cried two or 
together. 

‘*] know what I am talking about, 
gentlemen,’’ he said hotly, ‘‘some 
member of this club is in the plot, 
whatever it is, and I insist that we take 
action looking to a solution of the mys- 
tery. If it continues it will become a 
grievous affair where now it is only a 
foolish practical joke, perhaps.’’ 

They talked an hour and separated 


three 


with no progress to their credit. Cas- 
tor and Candleton lingered. 
‘“Vou’re done,’’ Candleton — said, 


laughing as easily as he could. 

‘No! I’m winning.’’ 

** You can’t.’’ 

‘* Bet you a dinner for four I can hole 
him in two weeks more.”’ 

‘* Take you, sir; for four at Jennico’s, 
in the Rose Room.”’ 

‘**T’ll go you, dinner for four at Jen- 
nico’s, if I hole him,’’ cried Castor, in- 
discreetly, perhaps, for at that moment 
a man who had been sitting in the 
neighboring window bay unseen by 
them, rose and walked out deliberately. 
Castor did not see him. Candleton 
did. He was Mr. Frend of England. 
For a variety of reasons Candleton de- 
cided not to tell Castor just then, and 
in an hour had forgotten it. 

Nextday Frendenteredtheclub early, 
while Candleton was at solitaire in the 
card room, but did not see him for 
some minutes. The officer watched him 
moving nervously about the adjoining 
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chamber. 
card room. 

He was eager to talk, on any subject. 
Candleton naturally avoided service 
allusions, butsomehow they swung that 
way so many times in an hour that his 
powers of resistance at length gave in 
and the conversation became personal 
next instant. 

Next morning, same evolution; Can- 
dleton at solitaire (as usual), Frend ar- 
riving early and talking shop. And so 
on for near a week, during which much 
was learned of the man’s life and work. 

Any landsman would have seen the 
point. Frend had something to con- 
fess and was preparing to unload. Can- 
dleton felt rather dubiously honored, 
but said nothing to Castor for a week. 
When told he literally leaped for joy. 

‘“*T win, boy!’ he cried. ‘‘ He’s 
holing now. The system’s too much 
for him. Give him all the line he 
wants and keep me posted daily. I want 
English partridge for that dinner,—for 
four, remember.”’ 

Candleton was not so joyful over it, 
but Frend’s anxiety was too plain to 
be denied, so he truly did give all the 
line called for, and in the next few 
days it was paid out in hand-over-hand 
lengths. Then came this note, in the 
club box :— 


Presently he came into the 


DEAR CANDLETON: (They were getting that 
familiar now) I must see you at once, confi- 
dentially. Meet me at the Denis Hotel to- 
day at 4. I need help and know you can be 
trusted. IfIdon’t see you, leaveacknowledge- 
ment in my box. FREND. 


Candieton telephoned Castor. 

‘** Holed !’’ he cried. ‘‘ I win. Make 
careful notes of what he says, and don’t 
grin while you’re doing it, either. It’ll 
be some trifle, but I win, all the same. 
Then let me know. I’ll wait here for 
your call. For four,—that dinner is, 
you know, in the Rose Room. Bye!’’ 

Frend lived at the Denis. It was 
Candleton’s first visit to his rooms and 
he could have liked them had they not 
been in a most terrifying disorder. Two 
chairs were down, drawers wide and 
emptied of their proper contents and 
several pictures twisted out of plumb. 
A wet towel lay crumpled on the floor 
and two whisky bottles stood uncorked 


















on the library table. Near them was 
a blue-steel army revolver and five ball 
cartridges. All over the place were 
small squares of white paper with the 
giant question mark staring out of them. 
Until he saw the number of them, Can- 
dleton did not realize what a fearful 
blow Castor was dealing the innocent 
victim of his psychological experiment. 

Frend sat in the bowels of the wreck, 
badly done up. Candleton pitied him 
then, and afterward regretted the waste 
of honest sentiment. He sprang to meet 
the caller as one who finds the waiting 
quite intolerable. 

‘“What kept you ?’’ he demanded 
nervously, and again there was that 
curious gesture of the hands. 

The other pointed to the clock. 

‘* 1’m ahead of time half an hour,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ What’s troubling you? 
You look off a little. Your note—’’ 

‘* Candleton,’’ he said, ‘‘ I wanted, 
oh, I beg your pardon, please sit down 
—somewhere. Let’s see, yes, I wanted 
you to come here because I’m in trouble 
jolly hard. I’ve,—well, something’s 
the matter with me. Look at that hand, 
once I could shoot the whole corps to 
a standstill and now look at it !’’ 

Frend held out trembling fingers for 
Candleton to see, and then went on, his 
voice rising :— 

‘*Candleton, Um not the man you 
think I am! I’m not the—you see 
somebody here knows and is torturing 
it out of me by inches, that’s why I sent 
for you. They shan’t hear any con- 
fession from me. I’m going to tell you 
and then,—you’ll see.”’ 

Candleton resolved on the capture ot 
the revolver as his next move. The 
case was too serious to be trifled with. 
Frend rambled on. 

‘* But what I want to say is that I’m 
not,—not the English gentleman, not 
the Theo Frend you think but,’’—he 
suddenly ripped open a drawer in his 
desk and, pulling out a photograph, 
hurled it across the table. It was the 
portrait of a beautiful young woman. 

‘‘Not the gentleman you think but 
Tom Fohrde of Liverpool, a fugitive 
from justice,——for my life !’’ 

After a long interval Candleton 
realized they were staring at each other 
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blankly. His own mind was stunned 
and he thought of absolutely nothing 
until he found his fingers bending the 
photograph into a roll of pasteboard. 
Then his heart did quiver. 

‘* And this ?’’ he whispered. 
no voice. 

‘* My wife,’’ Frend said tensely, and 
looking him hard in the eyes. ‘‘ We 
had been married two weeks when I 
shot her dead in jealousy and fled the 
country !”’ 

They stared some more. 
dleton said :— 

‘* Why did you tell me ?’’ 

‘*T had to tell it,’ Frend answered. 
‘* I’m half mad and someone is hound- 
ing me with these hellish posters. Look 
at them. Every day one comes, never 
in the same way as before. I’m never 
quite certain until I unfold the paper 
and see the big black question point 
asking, asking, asking,—with an 
eternal ‘‘What’’ that’s sending me wild 
with fear and remorse. See this envel- 
ope? I daren’t open it. It came this 
morning. You try!’’ 

Candleton tore it open. A folded 
white paper came out. One turn of his 
finger revealed the sinister symbol of 
Castor’s experiment. He looked at the 
man across the table. His head lay in 
two twitching, clutching hands. He 
will never feel fear and horror like what 
took him then. But it was his move, 
to Castor. He saw with sickening cer- 
tainty that they had over-reached. 

‘* So—”’ 

‘*So I had to tell someone,’’ cried 
Frend, not looking up, ‘‘and yon 
seemed friendly. Another dayeof it and 
I would have told my chambermaid, 
the bootblacks, anyone. You can't 
think what it means to sit and watch 
the slow and terrible approach of a 
vengeance so mystic yet so full of hor- 
rible intelligence. Asking, asking, ask- 
ing, asking ! And the infernal fascina- 
tion which drew me on until I had to 
give my answer,—until I fairly lusted 
for an opportunity to speak it. That 
single desire swallowed up every detain- 
ing impulse, every idea of caution, every 
fear of disaster in result,—only the mad 
temptation to answer, to answer and 
satisfv this haunting visitor who has 
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found meout. DaysagoI would have fled 
from it but for the mortal desire, the 
awful impulse to remain and—answer 
_ 

Candleton sprang up and put the re- 
volver in his coat. 

‘“’That very revolver, too,’’ cried 
Frend. ‘‘I did it with that. I came 
home late at night and—and she lied to 
me. I was in a frightful rage. I bound 
her to a chair, and loaded the revolver 
before her very eyes,—and then I—’”’ 

** Don’t !’’ exclaimed Candleton in 
agony undisguised. ‘‘I can’t endure 
any more of that. I can guess all I need 
to know.” 

‘*‘You can guess the answer,’’ said 
the murderer, ‘‘and I have given it at 
last.’’ His head dropped. 

‘* Theanswer—thecompleteanswer,’”’ 
Candleton said, ‘‘ must not be made to 
me—alone, but in the presence of a 
third. If you desire to make it, I shall 
bring a friend and you may speak to 
us together. I cannot carry this pro- 
foundly tragic thing alone.”’ 

Frend looked up quickly with a curi- 
ous flash which instantly paled out. 

‘* What friend ?’’ 

‘*‘ Commander Castor, of the navy—- 
a Service member.’’ 

‘*T guessed as much,’’ he answered 
resignedly. ‘‘ He satisfies me.’’ 

‘We will return,’’ Candleton said, 
‘‘and you pledge me to remain ?’’ 

‘‘ Not here,’’ he protested, spreading 
his shaking hands pathetically, ‘‘not 
here. Besides I wish to show you evi- 
dence of my offense. The—the—my 
wife’s—?’’ 

‘“ What the devil are you saying 
man ?’’ Candleton cried, too horrified. 

‘Never mind,’’ he muttered tragi- 
cally, ‘‘ meet me at the entrance here at 
half-past six and I will conduct you to 
the place where you shall see—. Yes, 
£ promise you, you shall see for your- 
selves, and I shall give my answer to 
these accursed plagues, these—.’’ He 
sprang at a little heap of papers and 
began tearing them with his fingers, 
and even crammed them in his mouth 
as if to grind them into bits between 
his teeth. Candleton went out fearful- 
ly and very much in a tremor of deep 
remorse. Yet the man was a criminal. 
Perhaps, he thought with renewing agi- 
tation, he will be a madman. 
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‘“ Why, boy,’’ exclaimed Castor as 
Candleton entered his place soon after. 
‘You look put out. Have I holed 
him ?’’ 

‘*Holed him too well, that’s all. So 
big a hole we all fall into it, if we like or 
not,’’ and then he related everything. 
Castor frequently wiped his forehead 
with a handkerchief. They sat a long 
time silent. 

It was a lame pair who limped into 
the entrance of the Denis that evening. 
They had dressed. Castor said in re- 
sponse to the question :— 

‘* Certainly the hour’s right. We're 
not criminals, are we? It is ugly busi- 
ness I admit, and I am scared of it, but 
we have to put a thick front on and 
stave it out. So we’ll dress. And—well, 
marvelously frightful, isn’t it? Being 
an amateur scientist is one thing, but 
my professional career hasn’t fitted me 
for trailing murder mysteries.’’ 

Frend, wrapped in a big, black coat, 
was waiting. He called a carriage. 
The driver had evidently been instructed. 
Frend pulled all the curtains down and 
they were driven for half an hour quite 
slowly. At length they halted in a side 
street and Frend got out and led them 
up a dark alley. Music sounded faintly 
in the distance. At the head of the 
alley they entered a little doorway, 
Frend still leading, and passed up five 
long, winding flights amid darkness so 
intense they could make out not one 
glimmer of light. At the summit there 
was astop while Frend unlocked another 
door. As the door swung out it let 
in a rush of cool, sweet air, and they 
saw stars shining and heard noises as 
if from streets, far, far away. Frend’s 
boots crunched gravel and they, follow- 
ing, found themselves on the roof of a 
lofty building. Frend hurried across 
this to a narrow, low-railed bridge, 
passed over and, his companions closely 
at his back, unlocked another door. 
They descended three stories of solid 
dark and then paused there suddenly. 

‘* Prepare yourselves !’’ whispered 
Frend somewhere in front. 

‘* Don’t move another step without 
light,’’ Castor said in a nervous under- 
tone. ‘‘ Get a match.’’ 


But before it could be done a door 
was thrown open and gave plenty of 
They were in a 


good electric light. 
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nd sat in the bowels of the wreck, badly done up. 
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rear hallway, and looking up a long 
corridor. ‘There was music distantly 
again, and a positive odor of cooked 
food and flowers. 

‘*Come on,’’ said Castor stoutly. 
‘*This looks safe, and smells reason- 
able, to men who haven’t dined.’’ And 
the two looked at one another uneasily 
under Frend’s steady, astounded stare, 
for the sudden light discovered each of 
them with a heavy revolver in a ready 
hand, half covering the Englishman. 
But Frend led the way up the corridor. 
There was a quick turn, which brought 
the music nearer, and then, passing under 
a creamy portiere, they stood in a lofty 
chamber. Massive columns of delicate 
marble supported the doorways, and 
the hangings all about were rich and 
warm andsilken. ‘They knew the room 
instantly for the Rose Roomat Jennico’s. 

But the table was already furnished, 
and by it sat a woman who smiled 


THE 
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felicitously upon them. As Frend 
threw off his great-coat and appeared in 
an attire surpassed in brilliance only by 
the suddenly acquired radiance of his 
face, Candleton remembered having 
seen her photograph quite recently. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ said Frend restrain- 
edly, ‘‘ it seems needless to say that this 
is Mrs. Frend, ny wife, who arrived 
from Liverpool to-day, happily in time 
for this occasion. ‘This is the eleventh 
anniversary of our marriage. If you 
will look quite closely you will see that 
she is not dead, and I am not. jealous. 
Your dinner for four is ordered. The 
check will amount to a trifle over a 
hundred dollars. We may join you, I 
suppose ; you will p—’’ 

And then, for the first time, they no- 
ticed that the table was set for four, and 
that each of the candle shades was a fat 
interrogation point fashioned prettily in 
rose-colored tissue paper. 


ETERNAL GULLIBLE 


Stories of the Credulous Public and the Advertising Fakir 


By PHILIP LORING ALLEN 


The abuses of advertising are strongly set forth in this article, published with the commend 


ation of the Postoffice Department. 


The writer emphasizes anew the importance of reliable 


advertising pages where every advertiser is sure of the company he keeps—and the public is 


The Editors. 


f EOPLE,”’ remarked a Federal 

P officer with the wisdom of long 

experience in the prosecution 

of mail frauds, ‘‘ differ from fish in one 

particular—they would rather bite at a 
naked hook than a baited one.’’ 

Out among the cornfields, East and 
West, are uncounted thousands of 
farmer's sons and daughters longing for 
a little spending money, but with small 
chance at home to earn it; in the cities 
there are as many thousands of shop- 
girls, underpaid school teachers, honest 
young men out of work; everywhere 
are the poor and the ambitious. This 
is one side of the picture. Look on the 


safeguarded avainst fraud. 


other side and you see sitting in small 
rooms, near the top of metropolitan 
office buildings, the men who offer glit- 
tering opportunities to the poor and the 
ambitious. Each one of them has ex- 
changed his everyday name for a cor- 
porate title, with ‘‘ Universal,” ‘‘ Na- 
tional’’ or ‘‘ Continental’’ in it. On 
his letter head is printed a picture of 
the great building in which he occupies 
a minute corner. It is labeled, ‘‘ Our 


Company’s Main Offices.”’ 

When Uncle Sam puts his gigantic 
postal svstem at the service of every one 
of us who can afford a one cent stamp. 
he imposes just one condition—that we 


















































do not use it to swindle our fellow citi- 
zens. ‘The men in the tall buildings 
are threading their way along the mar- 
g:s of that law, sometimes a little inside 
it, sometimes a little outside. 

‘* Fraudulent use of the mails’’ is a 
broad term. You can sell a mana gold 
brick by correspondence, absorb his 
savings for a get-rich-quick concern, 
unload on him worthless mining stock, 
policy slips or lottery tickets. But 
these things can be done as well or bet- 
ter in other ways. ‘There is a class of 
schemes, however, which depend abso- 
lutely on the use of the mails. When 
a fraud order comes from the Postoffice 
Department to stop the delivery of mail, 
a concern of this kind usually collapses 
at once. In very many cases it would 
be hard to convict the promoters of any 
actual crime. There is no hard and 
fast line between their business and that 
of an honorable merchant. It takes 
investigation to determine whether or 
not it is conducted in good faith. Some- 
times the men in these questionable con- 
cerns fight the case made against them 
on its merits. But, as a rule, they sub- 
mit to the decree. The life of any one 
of their enterprises is short, though the 
succession is unending. ‘Often enough, 
knowing the machinery set against 
them, they send out but a single set of 
circulars, pocket the proceeds, and 
move to another field before there is 
time for the authorities to run them 
down. 

One thing that marks a swindler is 
his generosity. Generosity, carried far 
enough, fairly disarms any suspicion. 
No honest business man ever made an 
offer which up to the final stage seemed 
more scrupulously fair than that made 
in the last year or so by three New 
York companies doing business on 
identical lines, the Veritas, Eureka and 
Iinperial Typewriter Companies. 

“Fifteen dollars a week earned at home. 
No canvassing, nothing to sell. We want 
intelligent persons to write letters at home at 
spare moments. $15 a week easily earned. 
We furnish paper free and pay $30 per thou- 
sand, cash, weekly for single page letters.” 


This was their offer. Those who 
answered the advertisement received a 
circular with the details of the plan. 
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A small deposit of $2.50 was required, but it 
would be returned to the applicant on request 
after he had written the first thousand lettcrs 
on this machine. 


Its object, it appeared, was to advertise 
an improved typewriter. The machine 
itself, with its ‘‘ springs tempered with 
steel,’’ its ‘‘ polished hardwood base,’’ 
and other features, was described in an 
annexed folder, and a copy was given 
of the letter which was to be copied 
‘‘exactly as shown.”’ The company’s 
generosity was so great, in fact, that it 
would even pay expressage on the fin- 
ished work sent back to its office 

In view of the purpose of the under- 
taking, it was an obvious requirement 
that the letter writers should use the 
company’s own machine. ‘‘ No other 
will do,’’ said the circular, ‘‘ as we de- 
sire to show by actual work the pre- 
cision and alignment with which it 
writes.’’ If any shade of distrust lin- 
gered in the reader’s mind it was re- 
moved by the proposition which fol- 
lowed. The company would lend the 
machine, keep it in repair and agree to 
supply the applicant with regular work 
for a whole year. ‘There was, to be 
sure, a small deposit required (two dol- 
lars and fifty cents), but it would be 
returned if the applicant wished to dis- 
continue the arrangement after writing 
the first thousand letters. Even this 
was apologized for. But the company 
frankly stated that it could not place 
its valuable machines in unknown 
hands without some guarantee of good 
faith. ‘‘ As,’’ it said, with engaging 
frankness, ‘‘ there are so many persons 
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who would take advantage of our offer 
to secure a good typewriter and a quan- 
tity of stationery for nothing.’’ 

Now the promoters of this scheme 
were safe in counting on one fact, that 
the mental picture conjured up by the 
word ‘‘ typewriter’’ would everywhere 
be that of a machine costing somewhere 
between twenty-five and one hundred 
dollars. In either case a deposit of two 
dollars and fifty cents was a just precau- 
tion. In either case, three cents apiece 
for short notes without addresses was 
good pay when paper was furnished free. 

The typewriter so glowingly de- 
scribed was a typewriter, but it was 
toy size. The postal inspector who 
investigated the case, after a practical 
test, declared that it would be a phys- 
ical impossibility to write five hundred 
letterson it. The manufacturers them- 
selves sold this machine for about forty- 
eight cents—a price representing a 
margin of profit entirely satisfactory to 
the swindling company. 

It is an attribute of human nature 
that every man carriessin his head a 
rough price list of the merchantable 
articles with which he is familiar. Ifa 
price for a house and lot or a collar 
button is named lower than that which 
he has in his mind, he thinks he is 
either getting a bargain or being cheat- 
ed. Many swindlers have made use 
of this price, but one genius originated 
an offer made a few years ago of a 
complete bicycle for the preposter- 
ous price of $3.48. It was nickle 
plated, said the advertisement, had a 
durable frame, rams’ horn handle bars, 
and all other modern improvements. 
‘* With this machine,”’ it went on, ‘‘you 
will never get into trouble puncturing 
or cutting yourtire.’’ In short, so the 
advertiser enthusiastically asserted, the 
wheel was ‘‘a perfect charm.’ It was, 
in the literal sense of the word, as the pur- 
chasers found out, for the mail brought 
a bicycle watch charm made of plated 
wire wrought in the form of a bicycle. 
The tires were indeed unpuncturable. 
Every statement in the advertisement 
was literally and exactly true. The 
manufacturer had merely neglected to 
mention such an unimportant detail as 
the size of his machine. 


There is something to be learned in 
punctuation, too. When an obscure 
publication offered ‘‘a watch chain and 
charm ’’ as a premium with every sub- 
scription, hundreds of unsuspicious 
readers mentally inserted two commas, 
sent their money and waited patiently 
for the arrival of the ‘‘ watch, chain and 
charm.’’ The publisher, however, 
thought in hyphens and sent a ‘‘ watch 
chain and charm,’’ cheap at that. 

The phrase which makes the deepest 
impression on the man or woman 
anxious to turn a penny honestly if 
possible, is ‘‘ no canvassing.’’ It goes 
straight to the heart of everyone who 
has trudged down country roads or 
tugged at city door bells with a pro- 
fusely illustrated set of lives of the 
Civil War generals or a compendium 
of etiquette under his arm. By com- 
parison with that, any employment 
seems attractive. 

When, in addition, you have the 
promise of ‘‘twelve doilars per week 
steady income, work at home. You can 
start work the moment you receive our 
reply,” the thing is irrestible. The 
circular sent in connection with a 
recent offer of this kind explained the 
firm’s purpose. ‘‘ We offer you the 
position of raising mushrooms at your 
home with prompt cash payment fo 
all you can raise.’’ 

It was no great compliment to the 
reader’s intelligence, when the author 
of the circular added, ‘‘ Remember, it is 
not like raising live stock.’’ Of course, 
the company did not want money from 
its customers. Few of themdo. But 
anyone who had mushrooms to sell, 
could get most liberal prices for them 
with freight charges thrown in. A dis- 
trustful person might have remarked 
the fact that the address where the 
mushrooms were to be delivered was in 
a down town office building in New 
York far away from the usual haunts 
of vegetable dealers. But there was the 
offer in black and white, and in order 
to take advantage of it, the first thing 
to do was to cultivate the mushrooms 
The circular explained in detail how 
this was to be done. It told of the in 
credible number which can be grown, 
after the bed is once started, on nine 
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square feet of cellar floor, and suggested 
how to economize space by arranging 
the mushroom beds one above the other 
on shelves. It made no difference to 
the company where the mushroom 
spawn was bought. Any seed store 
would furnish it. Only, if bought in 
the market, a sample must be sent for 
examination to see that it was the right 
sort. This formality was unnecessary 
with the spawn which the company 
itself had on hand, as this was known 
to be up to requirements. One dollar 
would buy enough to produce one hun- 
dred pounds of mushrooms a year, 
while two dollars worth would establish 
in every cellar a veritable horn of 
plenty, out of the mouth of which 
mushrooms were to pour at the rate of 
twelve dollars worth a week. 

It did save trouble to obtain the 
spawn direct from the company, and 
very few of the prospective mushroom 
raisers bought it anywhere else. It 
came in quarter and half pound pack- 
ages, the former being the one dollar 
and the latter the two dollar lots. And 
it was of the best quality. It was 
bought in fact from one of the fore- 
most seedsmen of the country, at the 
regular price of six dollars per hundred 
pounds. ‘The contents of the one dol- 
lar package cost exactly one and a half 
cents. 


‘* But we made good our offer!’’ was 
the protest when the inspectors came to 
overhaul the concern’s affairs. ‘‘ We 
bought and paid for every pound of 
mushrooms that were sent back to us.’’ 
Apparently this was true, but the total 
quantity shipped to the New York 
office in eight months, according to the 
firm’s own books, was exactly five 


pounds. A perservering German in 
Minnesota reaped this harvest. All the 
other aspirants taken together did not 


produce enough mushrooms to garnish 
asingle beef steak. As any reputable 
seedsman would have told them at the 
start, mushroom raising is one of the 
most uncertain of agricultural enters 
prises and success usually comes only 
after painstaking efforts and repeated 
disappointments. 

While most of the schemes which 
postoffice inspectors are called on to 
investigate belong to pretty familiar 
types, many swindlers show a com- 
mendable versatility. Last autumn a 
great many good people in the south- 
west received copies of a circular, part 
of which ran as follows :— 

‘“ You will see by the foregoing letter 
that the Court of Claims has rendered a 
decision in favor of those to whom 
premiums or prizes were awarded by 
the publishers of the Mississippi Valley 
Planter at their distribution of pre- 
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**To unlock the door to fame, love and finan- 
cial prosperity,’ it is only necessary to secure 
loadstone ‘‘precisely as advertised.” 


miums, October 14, 1903. In this case 
the Chicago Paper Company and other 
creditors attached the premiums thus 
awarded and caused the Mississippi 
Valley Publishing Company to make 
an assignment and also cease the publi- 
cation of the Mississippi Valley Planter. 
I was appointed receiver for the Pub- 
lishing Company and was immediately 
enjoined from distributing the prizes 
thus awarded on the plea of fraud on 
the part of Mr. Battle, Manager of said 
Company.’’ All this was dated at 
Memphis, Tenn, and signed by Robert 
H. Banks. 

The ‘‘ foregoing letter ’’ which was 
printed on the same folded sheet of 
paper, purported to be an order of the 
‘* Court of Claims’’ appointing Banks 
receiver. It was signed by Judge N. 
P. Galaway, and attested by J. Jacob 
Storch as clerk. 

Bank’s circular went on with a some- 
what elaborate explanation of the legal 
entanglements. He said that the Court, 
‘‘after due deliberation, decided in 
favor of the prize winners and entered 
a decree to that effect, ordering Banks 
to distribute the prizes, ascertain the 
costs, etc; that Banks made arrange- 
ments with various express Companies 
and freight lines for special rates, to 
obtain which it was necessary for him 


’ 


to agree to ship all articles at one time 
and pay the charges in advance, and 
that this agreement was approved by 
the court.’’ The date of such simul- 
taneous shipment had been fixed for 
December 15, 1903, and all premiums 
not claimed and shipped on that day 
would be sold and the proceeds placed 
in the ‘‘ general creditors’ fund.’’ ‘To 
forestall possible criticism it was ex- 
plained that Banks was acting on the 
court’s order and had no power to 
change any of the conditions. 

The real kernel was the statement 
that the recipient of the circular was 
entitled to a certain prize which would 
be shipped on receipt of the freight 
charges. In nearly every case, by a 
strange coincidence, the fortunate ad- 
dressee had won premium number 
seven, a ‘‘ horse and Lilly buggy and 
harness, valued at two hundred and 
seventy-five dollars.’’ With equally re- 
markable uniformity , the freight charges 
were placed at twenty-nine dollars and 
sixty cents. 

Never was a bubble blown with less 
actual soap. In the first place, there 
had never been such a concern as the 
Mississippi Valley Publishing Com- 
pany, or such a publication as the 
Mississippi Valley Planter. There was 
no such court as the Court of Claims, 
no such Judge as N. P. Galaway and 
no such Clerk of court as J. Jacob 
Storch. To crown all, there was no 
such person as Robert H. Banks. The 
promoter of the scheme called for his 
personal mail under another name. 

The fraud order intercepted six hun- 
dred money orders and a number of 
registered letters. All these people, 
with the hundreds who had come be- 
fore them, were reaching out after valu- 
able prizes which they, in the nature of 
things, must have known they had 
never earned or even competed for. 
‘* He has mistaken me for some one else, 
but I'll take the horse and buggy just 
the same,’’ must have been the thought 
which flashed through those six hun- 
dred heads, and it isan unpleasant com- 
mentary on the wickedness of human 
nature. The prime swindler simply 
makes victims of men not unwilling to 
be his accomplices. 
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One of the largest enterprises against 
which a fraud order has been issued in 
recent years was the Fairfield Floral 
Company of Fairfield, Maine. This com- 
pany some seven years ago advertised 
broadcast for the services of people to 
make artificial flowers at home. Be- 
fore going to work, of course, each 
applicant was required to provide her- 
self with an outfit, consisting of scissors, 
paste pot and a few materials, which 
the company sold at the ‘‘ nominal ’’ 
price of two dollars. With this outfit, 
came samples of the flowers and sprays 
that were to be made for the company 
at so much per dozen. Singularly 
enough, though the patterns were ordi- 
nary enough muslin flowers, the work- 
ers at home found it almost impossible 
to reach the standard. Shipment after 
shipment was sent to the headquarters, 
only to be returned with the informa- 
tion that it did not come up to the pat- 
terns and could not be accepted. Those 
who were not discouraged by this treat- 
ment bought more materials from the 
company and went on with their work, 
until a fraud order and several prosecu- 
tions and convictions of the company’s 
leading spirits put an end to this ‘‘easy 
and genteel method of earning a hand- 
some income.’’ ‘The business of this 
company had at the end grown to a 
point where more than fifty girls were 
actually paid good wages to make up 
the pattern flowers and answer the 
thousands of letters which poured in 
every day from the owners of willing 
hands. 

Professionals do not have the field 
altogether to themselves in these postal 
methods of defrauding the puklic. In 
fact there is probably no calling in ex- 
istence which it is so easy for the inex- 
perienced amateur to enter. Circulars 
appeared throughout the country a year 
or two ago describing the ‘‘ Lode- 
stone Mystery.’’ Dr. Henry Jackson, 
of Morris, Ga., who signed the circu- 
lars, declared, with the abundance of 
detail characteristic of this form of liter- 
ature, that he had secured the ‘‘ Lode- 
stone Mystery” in June, tgor, in 
Buffalo, by paying a deposit of three 
hundred dollars. A perusal of the de 
scription did not make the Lodestone 


any less of a mystery to the average 
man. ‘‘ The mysterious key to unlock 
the door to fame, love and financial pros 
perity is placed within hand- reach of 
the most obscure man and woman. . . . 
It is the only reliable magic by which 
to hypnotize, to mesmerize and to psy- 
chologize ; making you able to cure 
any disease. With Lodestone, any 
one can win as often as desired in lot 
tery, lawsuit, gambling and any trick 
game.’’ Of himself, the advertiser said 
a few words calculated to show that he 
was a real sorcerer and no charlatan. ‘‘] 
have,’’ he said, *‘ spent eight months in 
London Schools of Magic, completely 
graduated the regular seven years’ 
course of Sciences, Arts and Magics. 
My graduating diploma shows that | 
have passed all degrees as Master of 
Arts and Post Graduate Doctor of Phi 
losophy, and that I have paid a deposit 
necessary to file twenty years of incor- 
poration, and for the liberty to use and 
expose the mysterious magics to advan- 
tages deemed best to me.’’ 
A citizen of Worcester, 
pended to this an enthusiastic testimonial 
to the virtues of the versatile mineral, 
the lodestone so generously offered to 
the public, though he did not state 
whether it had won him a wife 
bunion or helped him to win on 
race. An interview with this young 
man showed him to be something be- 
tween duper and dupe. When out of 
work and despondent he had seen this 
advertisement and had ordered the 
lodestone. It came in the form ofa 
printed formula and a small package 
ofacreamy powder. Not being familiar 
with the black art and somewhat nerv- 
ous into the bargain, he sent it back 
after a few days, explaining that he did 
not know how to use it. The reply of 
the great magician was that if he would 
write a testimonial for the lodestone 
and send fifty dollars he could embark 
for himself in the business of selling 
it. Not having the required sum, he 
made an arrangement to send out letters 
and testimonials, for which he was paid. 
As to his own encomium, he admitted 
that he had never obtained any benefit 
from the lodestone, but explained 
rather ingenuously, that this was really 
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only natural as he had never tried it. 

Who was the great wizard, graduate 
of the London Schools of Magic? Here 
is his letter in his own defense: ‘‘ I am 
a young man, twenty-two years old, 
and have worked on the farm from my 
youth. Why I use ‘Dr.’ before my 
name is that I purchased the mail 
course of hypnotism and magnetic heal- 
ing from Empire College, St. Louis, Mo., 
and they added to my name ‘ Ph.D.’ ’”’ 

There is a human failing which has 
greatly helped one class of swindles. 
When the countryman reads some rather 
vague remarks about a fifty-six piece set 
of Limoges china, followed by the an- 
nouncement that in return for some 
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trifling service or trivial payment a 
great firm in the city will send its ‘‘ un- 
paralleled offer,’’ he doubtless expects 
to receive the china set after he has 
sent his fifteen cents or sold the 
four boxes of bird seed. But when he 
receives merely a circular telling him 
by what further labors and sacrifices 
he can get the set, he feels ashamed. 
He knows he was expecting more than 
any reasonable business policy could 
entitle him to. He must have queer 
ideas about the way business is done 
in this world. And it is this.shame 
at being taken in which makes it pos- 
sible for these swindlers to operate for 
so long before they are shown up. 
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By ]. J. McAULIFFE 


HEY are fighting down in Mis- 
souri. It is sucha fight as they 
have not had since ’65. The 

State of Missouri is worth fighting for, 
but even if it were not it is almost fair to 
say that as goes Missouri in this strug- 
gle so goes the Union. It is not a mat- 
ter of politics. It is not a matter of poli- 
cies. On the surface, the fight is simply 
to settle the Democratic nomination for 
yovernorship among four contestants. 
At bottom it is a fight to see whether 
the question of honesty is not a bigger 
question than the question of party. 
When the forces first lined up, the 
disproportion seemed enormous. Ever 
since the early seventies the Democrats 
have been in power in Missouri, and 
thirty years seems to be too long for 
any political party to keep clean. 
Certain it is that the Democrats 
got disgustingly dirty. Circuit At- 
torney Joseph W. Folk of St. 


Louis told the story to the world when 
he convicted a score of bribe-takers in 
the Municipal Assembly of St. Louis. 
Itis a familiar story now. Between 
1897 and 1902, the public service cor- 
porations of St. Louis alone obtained 
franchises valued atone hundred million 
dollars and paid therefor in direct bribes 
the sum of four hundred and ninety- 
eight thousand dollars. 

In the legislature, a lieutenant gov- 
ernor and eight senators were involved 
in the exposures. In St. Louis, Folk 
has convicted seventeen out of nineteen 
representatives of the people on the 
charge of bribery. The Supreme Court, 
composed of eight Democrats and one 
Republican, reversed eight cases, the 
total number upon which final action had 
been passed. The enemy held the courts. 

But the enemy held more than the 
courts. If there is one thing more co- 
hesive than the power of public plunder 
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it is the fear of the public itself. Each 
cenviction closed the boodlers’ ranks. 
The public service corporations stood 
back to back and there were few men 
with millions who did not look upon 
the public prosecutor as a public enemy. 

There was athird party to the alli- 
ance beside courts and money, and that 
was the political machine. Tammany 
is not better organized, nor do the Cook 
County Republicans march with more 
harmonious tread than this Democratic 
machine in Missouri. For in Missouri 
the ring 7s the government and the 
executive officers links in the chain. 

In the first place, throughout the 
State there are some seven thousand 
State officials, and when election time 
comes round every man of them is ex- 
pected to be a file closer for the Demo- 
cratic columns. The rest of the year 
there are those seven thousand 
‘‘spheres of influence,’’ as diplomats 
would call them, quietly looking out 
for their own jobs and the party ma- 
chine. In a word, it is a standing army 
always under orders, and the general 
staff is the ring. 

This is the first driving wheel of the 
machine. ‘The second is the control of 
the four million dollats and more which 
represent the cost of running the State 
government, due allowance being made 
for perquisites. 

The third wheel is the complete domi 
nation by the State authorities over all 
public service corporations. This is a 
particularly useful wheel. 

The fourth is the control of twenty 
State boards and as many professions, 
trades and branches of industry over 
which the government has statutory 
supervision. 

These are all recognized parts of 
every well constructed machine, but 
down in Missouri they have added a 
new cog wheel or two, thus making the 
others move more smoothly. Through 
his power to appoint police commis- 
sioners, the Governor has absolute con- 
trol over the police affairs in the great 
cities. ‘The commissioners who are his 
personal appointees, determine on 
which side the power of the police shall 
be felt on election day, and they are 
not slow to show their zeal in the cause. 
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In the rural districts this direct influ 
ence, though less violent, is still 
strongly felt. 

Even this has not satisfied the ring. 
Each new power which they secure is 
simply laid as a stepping-stone to the 
next. The police force once owned, 
they started to control the liquor bus- 
It was a big job, but the method 
was simple enough for a child to under- 
stand. A State official was created 
with final and absolute power over the 
issue of licenses;—the office to be sup- 
ported by fees of eighteen dollars for 
each individual license. Thus every 
new liquor dealer meant eighteen dol- 
lars in the commissioner’s pocket, and 
dramshops sprang up like mushrooms. 
In the ten years of its existence, this 
office of State Excise Commissioner has 
justified its existence by earning for its 
incumbents the aggregate sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

States like New York find it hard 
enough to curb the liquor business 
through the police. Imagine a com- 
munity where the police and the liquor 
seller are the joint agents of a handful 
of politicians bent on dividing 


x public 
plunder. ‘Thus was the machine made 
perfect. 


iness. 


There is not a boss in the 
country but could get points from it. 
Its power was unquestioned, absolute. 
Votes, money, influence, were behind 
it. Respectability was behind it. 


Only one man spoke out against 
it and that man was Joseph W. 
Folk. When the Circuit Attorney had 
made his onslaught, secured his gon- 


victions, frightened the ring and half 
paralyzed the millionaires behind it, the 
public began to understand. Folk be- 
gan to have some backing. A commit- 
tee of St. Louis business men called 


upon him one day and offered him a 
house as a testimonial of regard for the 
man who was saving a cit Folk de- 


clined; ‘‘ I havemerely done my duty,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ and I am entitled to no re 
ward.” 

From that moment he was a man 
marked out for Governor. If he was to 
get higher up in his search for criminal 
servants of the public, he must go 
higher up himself. 

His friends did not wait for his ac- 
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A candidate with a fighting record and with honesty 
as Ins platform 


quiescence, much less his initiative. 
Under the direction of Nelson W. 
McLeod, President of a large whole- 
sale firm, representative citizens organ- 
ized a ‘‘ Folk for Governor ’”’ Bureau. 
Folk literature was strewn broadcast 
over the State. Then it was that the 
other candidates leapt into the arena. 

James A. Reed, Mayor of Kansas 
City, and James B. Gantt, of the Su- 
preme Court, asserted their claim to 
party consideration. Both gentlemen 
had performed meritorious services for 
the Democracy. Each had a record of 
commendable performance. Judge 
Gantt had fought under the flag of the 
Confederacy. Sons of the Gray re- 
garded him with reverential’ kindness. 

Level headed and aggressive, Mr. 
Reed was a power in Western Missouri. 
A capable prosecutor, his career as 
mayor could not be designated an 
emphatic success. He preached against 
the corporations, but the corporations 
suffered little from his executive prac- 
tices. He started war on a street rail- 
way combine and before the war was 
ended the directing genius of the com- 
bine had become his best friend. But 
this is another story. 

A shrewd, genial, well-liked and well- 
balanced young man--the most suc- 
cessful leader the St. Louis Democracy 


ever had—next appeared as a factor. 
Harry B. Hawes came into particular 
prominence as president of the Jefferson 
Club, the local Tammany, which three 
years ago had much to do with reclaim- 
ing St. Louis from an administration 
of Republican misrule. Appointed to 
the presidency of the Board of Police 
Commissioners, Mr. Hawes extended 
his prestige until, occasion arising, he 
flung defiance at Edward Butler, the 
greatest political manipulator in the 
metropolis of the Mississippi Valley. 
Butler established and financed the 
Southern Telegraph Company, a con- 
cern whose sole business was to 
receive bets on horse races. Hawes 
raided the Southern’s offices again and 
again until finally Butler suspended 
operations. The sequence of this inci- 
dent was the rise of Hawes’ stock and 
the temporary waning of Butlerism. 

Hawes and Folk had been boon associ- 
ates. Journeying to St. Louis from the 
sunny South almost at the same time, 
neither the senior of the other in years or 
experience, they started side by side to 
earn a livelihood. Opportunity led 
them into different paths. One became 
an uncompromising political leader, the 
other an unyielding officer of the law. 
Hawes aspired to the gubernatorial 
nomination as a reward for the services 
he had rendered to his party ; Folk in 
consideration of the duty he had dis- 
charged to the people. 

Determined to annihilate his rival, 
Hawes passed withering condemnation 
upon him because Folk, in the munic- 
ipal campaign, refused to support the 
Democratic ticket. Folk gave as a 
reason the fact that some of the Demo- 
eratic candidates were of an objection- 
able character, and for him to have 
espoused the cause of men like James 
J. Butler for Congressman from the 
Twelfth District, son of ‘‘ Boss ’’ But- 
ler then under indictment for boodling, 
would have jeopardized his work as 
prosecutor. This explanation dissatis- 
fied not only Hawes but other Demo- 
crats, who determined there and then 
to crush any hope the Circuit Attorney 
might have of political preferment. 

The closing days of 1895 witnessed 
the real opening of the campaign. 
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En route to St. Joseph to deliver his 
inaugural address, Folk encountered 
Hawes on the train, and a dramatic 
interview ensued 

Diplomatically commending the pros- 
ecutor’s services, Hawes referred with 
some degree of sarcasm to Folk’s efforts 
to extradite the boodlers who had fled 
to foreign climes. Mr. Folk accepted 
the gibes good-naturedly, and before 
they had concluded Hawes suggested 
that they go on the stump in joint 
debate. 

‘“ What for ?’’ asked Folk. 

‘*Well,’’ answered Hawes, ‘‘ just to 
tell the people what each of us stands 
for.” 

‘*T guess they know well enough 
already,’’ was Folk’s quick retort. 

‘Well, Joe,’’ returned Hawes, ‘‘ we 
are both descendants of a long line of 
men distinguished in the civil and mil- 
itary history of the South, but we have 
come to a parting of the ways. Itisa 
case of your political ascendancy or 
mine. Iam going to make your record 
as a Democrat the 
canvass.’’ 


leading issue of my 


The two did not meet again under 
friendly circumstances. The breach 
between them gradtially widened, and 
to-day the friendship of a decade has 
been transformed to a scornful dislike. 

Such are the three candidates banded 


together against Folk. Hawes is a 
reformer. Reed is a reformer. Gantt 
is a soldier, and here are these three 


lined up side by side with the ring close 
behind them—Edward Butler, boss, 
pulling his wires behind them in St. 
Louis ; William J. Stone, junior Sen 
ator of Missouri, upon whose trail Folk 
had followed too hard to be forgiven, 
pulling his wires behind them through 
the State; and influence which 
had welded the Missouri ring together 
working with every ounce of strength 
—all to beat Fol 

The direction of the attack was soon 
determined. Folk’s personal charactet 
was suspicion. So were his 
energy and ability. Thus it was as a 
doubtful Democrat that they began to 
fight this man, who had never in his 
life voted for a man outside his party, 
and who is a Democrat by belief and 


every 


above 
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instinct as well as by conviction. ‘To 
the machine, however, his record had 
one flaw, that of bolting Butlet 

Orators were put forward and the 
issue was befogged. Folk was repre 
sented as a vulgar self-seeker, willing 


to play into the hands of the Republican 
party. ‘‘ Anything for Folk, 
said was his cry. 


they 


On the occasion of his inaugural 
appearance as a candidate for Governor, 
Mr. Folk received an overwhelming 
ovation. With mud to the bridles, 


farmers rode thirty miles to greet the 
prosecutor ; a dozen counties sent large 


delegations to give assurance of sup 
port; men and women in walks of 
life to the number of twenty-five hun 
dred called at the hotel to 1 him wel 
come, and three meetings during 
the day proved inadequate to accommo 
date the throng that gathered to hea 
him expound the issues of the campaign 


And Mr. Folk did not disappoint his 


auditors. He sounded the keynote by 
telling the leaders of his own party that 
they must purge the org cation of 
criminal venality. At his critics he 


hurled this defiance : 

‘«’There is nothing the | ler fears 
much an aroused public con- 

science. ‘The boodlers arestrong, their 


7 
ood 


so as 
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James B. Reed. 
A candidate with a clean record, but now very useful 
to the machine. 
ramifications are startling, their influ- 
ence in both parties is far-reaching. 
They are well intrenched and are fight- 
ing desperately for their political lives. 

‘* Partisanship does not mean the 
condoning of offenses by those calling 
themselves Democrats, for they are 
Democrats in name only. Some parti- 
sans insist that the test of loyalty is to 
stand by the party right or wrong; to 
defend the corrupt members regardless 
of decency. The man who sees no 
more in Democracy than this, does not 
know what Democracy means. He 
mistakes policy for principle. He is 
the aid of the boodler and the support 
of the corrupt leader. 

**Tt does not matter what corruption 
exists in other States; let them attend 
to their own house cleaning, while we 
drive the plunderer from Missouri. The 
fact that there are corrupt men in the 
Republican party in no wise excuses the 
Democratic party for tolerating them. 
If I thought the Democratic party was 
corrupt, I would leave it. Those who 
believe in free government are looking 
to Missouri to see it vindicated by a 
righteous citizenship. On the Demo- 
cratic party the duty rests primarily of 
correcting the disgraceful and shameful 
state of affairs long existing in the State. 


‘The Democratic party, if true to its 
high mission, must be the party of 
good government and civic righteous- 
ness.’’ 

From Mr. Folk’s platform Judge 
Gantt, Mayor Reed and Mr. Hawes took 
their cue. This triumvirate accused the 
prosecutor of ‘‘ slandering Missouri.’’ 

Corporations that had made a prac- 
tice of buying the Assembly just as they 
execute an ordinary business transac- 
tion, lined up solidly against Prosecu- 
tor Folk. 

The millionaire members of the St. 
Louis Noonday Club called him a 
‘‘ dangerous man.’’ Office holders who 
owed their jobs to political pulls added 
to the chorus of discordant voices ; 
every thug and boodler naturally pro- 
nounced bitter anathemas, until finally 
the anti-Folk forces grew and broadened 
into a solid phalanx of mighty power. 

On January 20, Mr. Hawes made a 
formal announcement of his candidacy. 
He spoke toa crowd of enthusiasts that 
packed a St. Louis theater to its 
capacity. In the front row, enjoying 
the eloquence of the young leader, the 
man who paid Edward Butler forty- 
seven thousand five hundred dollars to 
distribute among nineteen members of 
the assembly brushed elbows with the 
lawyer who had pushed a big boodle 
deal through the Legislature. 

Aside from his criticism of Mr. Folk’s 
Democracy, Mr. Hawes announced 
that, if elected Governor, his first act 
would be directed to the repeal of the 
special jury law—a law under which 
the boodle convictions were obtained. 

All the candidates opened headquar- 
ters and business began. Tons upon 
tons of literature went forth in daily 
carloads to the three hundred and fifty 


thousand Democratic voters in the 
State. How much money has_ been 


spent to defray the expenses, no one 
can safely estimate. But that the 
expenses of the four candidates have 
exceeded three hundred thousand dol- 
lars is conceded on all sides, although 
whence the money comes is unex- 
plained. 

Nothing just like Folk’s campaign 
has been seenin our politics. It is a 
purely personal campaign. Folk does 
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all the talking, and the top-booted 
farmersthink nothing of driving twenty- 
five miles through Missouri mud and 
back again just to hear him. His plat- 
form is as simple as his speeches. 
‘Thou shalt not steal—even if 
thou art a Democrat, thou shalt 
not steal.’’ He reiterates it every- 
where as he stands on the platform, 
short, thick-set and wearing on 
his face that look of quiet, almost 
placid determination which is photo- 
graphed on the soul of every boodler in 
Missouri. The farmers trust him. Folk 
himself told me once that he believed 
every Democrat in Missouri with a 
beard more than two inches long was 
with him. It is true. Folk’s energy 
is terrific. I quote verbatim from the 
papers the record of a single day : 

Mr. Folk arrived in Harrisonville at 5 
o’clock this morning, having left Jeffer- 
son City at 2 o’clock. He slept perhaps an 
hour on the train andtwo hours after arriving 
in Harrisonville, making three hours sleep in 
all. At8o’clock he was in a carriage and 
drove to Freeman, twelve milesawav. Here 
he spoke for nearly two hours to an audience 
that over-filled the hall. At noon he was once 
more behind a team, going over the hard dirt 
roads to Drexel, eighteen miles. It was 
shortly after 3 o’clock when he faced his large 
audience there and spoke for an hour and 
forty-five minutes. Supper was taken and 
again Mr. Folk waved his friends farewell 
from out the carriage in which he was seated, 
To Everett he drove, fifteen miles awav, 
where another rousing meeting was held. 
Shortly after 9 o’clock Mr. Folk climbed into 
another vehicle and drove sixteen miles to 
this place, where he boarded the train at mid- 
night for Kansas City and Andrew county. 
Or, to sum up, from 8 o'clock this morning 
until 11.30 o'clock to-night Mr. Folk spoke 
nearly six hours, besides driving sixty miles. 

Surely that’s going. 

St. Louis is the very center of machine 
influence. The word was passed along 
to vote for Hawes, a Democrat who 
would reform a party without defaming 
Missouri. And when the St. Louis 
County Convention met to elect dele 
gates, a startling thing happened. The 
Folk forces controlled the committee and 
the committee refused to announce the 
time or place of the convention out of 
fear that the hall would be packed with 
St. Louis ‘‘Indians,’’ as the ruffians 
are called who create disturbances at 
the polls and vote ‘‘ early and often.’’ 
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Judge Jame s B. Gant 


1 machine-made candidate put up t i 
but not to be elected 

On March 5, the day of th 
tion, there was assembled 
the county seat, a body of one hundred 
men wearing Hawes badges. Many of 
them had come from St. Louis. Nota 
few were notorious police characters. 
After debating the question at length, 
the committee decided to hold the con 
vention in the Probate Courthouse, 
all of the town halls having 
by the Hawes’ adherents. 

A newspaper photographer, in the 
act of taking a picture of the visitors, 
was knocked down and _ beaten, his 
camera broken and his photographic 
plates destroyed. Reporters who went 
to his rescue met a like fate. The ‘‘ In- 
dians ’’ were on the war path. When 
the committee refused them entrance to 
the court room they battered down the 
doors. Once inside they began a furi- 
ous assault upon the Folk delegates: 
the temporary chairman was dragged 
from the platform and shoved through 
a glass filing case; others to avoid at- 
tack jumped out of the windows and 
fled for their lives. 

The Clayton riot horrified the State. 
It marked the Black Friday of Mr. 


convern- 
Clayton, 
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Hawes’ candidacy. Intolerant and dis- 
graceful as were these proceedings, they 
did not surpass the occurrences at the 
city primary election in St. Louis itself. 

Three police commissioners repre- 
sented Mr. Hawes on as many ward 
delegations, while the chairman of the 
election board served as the chairman 
of the Hawes advisory committee. 

St. Louis’ normal Democratic vote is 
forty-five thousand. Only sixteen thou- 
sand went to the polls on March 12. 
The very men who constantly decry 
abuses in the public service made up 
the army of stay-at-homes. But there 
were other reasons, besides that of mere 
indifference, why hundreds of citizens 
did not vote. At several polling places 
the ‘‘ Indians’’ simply ran riot. 

One of Folk’s adherents happened to 
learn on election morning that a large 
band of ‘‘ Indians’’ was to collect in 
the very heart of St. Louis on Olive 
Street, right next to the office of a great 
1ewspaper that was somewhat favorable 
co Folk. It was an opportunity to take 
1 photograph of hoodlumism rampant, 
and the man promptly called up the 
newspaper on the telephone and aske.l 
to have a photographer sent. 

‘* Don’t dare,’’ said the city editor. 
‘The man would be killed.” And 
nothing was done. 

This unexampled spectacle of hood- 
lum'ism aroused burning indignation 
among citizens, irrespective of personal 
preferences. A mass meeting to con- 
demn the ‘‘Indian’’ and police out- 
rages at the polls was called and 
well-known men of the community 
vented their outraged feelings. Forty 
ministers, representing as many Chris- 
tian denominations, drew up a petition 
appealing to the people of Missouri to 
right the St. Louis wrong by rebuking 
the candidate in whose interest it was 
perpetrated. The Grand Jury took up 
the matter and indicted Lavin, a 
Hawes committeeman, together with 
seventeen policemen, whose trials are 
now pending. 

Having complete jurisdiction over 
the municipal police and _ election 
boards, Governor Dockery had been 
petitioned by leading citizens to insist 
upon a fair election, but he sat back 
and did nothing. 
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It was Folk’s chance to smoke out 
the Governor. Dockery, he declared, 
‘“must either acknowledge respons- 
ibility or confess incompetency.”’ 

Mr. Dockery answered that if the 
police were guilty of neglect of duty, 
the offending patrolmen would be pun- 
ished; at the same time he expressed 
the belief that Mr. Folk was simply 
using the primary outrages as a subter- 
fuge to enlist sympathy with his cause 
and he assumed that, regardless of police 
misconduct, Mr. Hawes would have 
carried every ward; and he belittled the 
Folk movement by calling attention to 
the fact the prosecutor received a total of 
only twenty-eight hundred votes, while 
Hawes got thirteen thousand. 

As the campaign progressed it be- 
came constantly more apparent that 
Gantt, Reed and Hawes had affected a 
combination with the single purpose 
of defeating Folk. Each was using 
his local popularity, and among them 
they hoped to total up an overmaster- 
ing strength. Folk watched them. 
‘‘ They are running in spots,’’ said he 
to one of his audiences, and the pat 
phrase stuck. Then he went on to 
describe the method. The scheme re- 
minded him of the shell game—the 
now-you-see-it and now-you-don't idea 
which has supported sharpers down 
through the centuries. 

‘“’The machine,’’ says he, ‘‘ handles 
the shells. When I was in Oregon 
County the three shells were placed 
before me. I picked up one and found 
nothing. Another, and found nothing. 
Before picking up the third I stooped 
down and listened. I heard something 
about the ‘woody dells of Missouri, 
the limpid, gurgling streams, with 
blue-tinted skies ’"—and I knew it was 
Reed.”’ 

The quotation sounded like Reed’s 
speeches, and the audience roared. 

‘‘In Mississippi County,’’ Folk went 
on, ‘‘ I picked up the second shell and 
found beneath it the lovely, curly locks 
of Harry Hawes. Under the second 


shell, in Cooper County, I saw the 
judicial ermine of a Supreme Court 
Justice, Judge Gantt.” 

The Folk papers took up the slogan 
and as the campaign progressed and 
the chances of Judge Gantt became 
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slimmer and slimmer, the political 
twins, Hawes and Reed, grew to bea 
phrase that everybody understood. The 
man on the street emphasized the idea 
in a manner peculiarly his own :— 

‘* Reed’s swag, 

Gantt’s gab, 
Hawes’ gag, 
Dockery’s wink, 
Butler's chink, 
vs. 
The Voice of the Pee-pul.’’ 

At Trenton a conflagration started 
outside of the building during the pro- 
gress of a meeting. ‘The usual confu- 
sion resulted. 

The chairman jumped to his feet and 
cried out : 

‘* Good people, do not let a fire dis- 
turb you. We are in infinitely more 
danger from boodlers than from fire.’’ 
The appeal proved effective and order 
ensued at once. 

And Folk is going to win. Even if 
he were not Folk, the cause he repre- 
sents is too potent to be permanently 
defeated. A tidal wave is rolling 
over the State. The machine is panic- 
stricken and some of its best known 
leaders are running to cover. Folk once 
in the Governor’s chair the ring has 
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got to break, and in saving his State, 
Folk will save his party. There is no 
such courageous forward movement in 
our politics to-day as this in Mis- 
souri. 

And this transformation has been 
made by working inside a party—a 
thing too often thought impossible. Folk 
is first, last and always a Democrat. 
But he is more than a good Democrat. 
He is a good citizen. An incident in 
his company tells the whole story. 

It was just after a speech in one of 
the rural districts. An old Missouri 
farmer had sat stolid and apparently un- 
moved in the front row listening im 
perturbably to all that Folk | to say. 
As he rose to go he stepped forward to 
the platform. Folk held out his hand, 
but the farmer stood irresolute 


‘*Say, Mr. Folk,”’ said he, ‘‘ are you 
a Democrat ?”’ 
‘* Yes,’’ said Folk, ‘‘ I’m a Demo- 


crat.’’ 

‘* Do you believe in the Lord ?”’ 

** Yes, I believe in the Lord 

** Well then,’’ drawled the farmer, 
I guess you're all right. 

There is the man in a nutshell. Folk 
is a Democrat, he believes in 
and he zs all right. 


the Lord, 


IN THE SHADOW OF ST. JOSEPH 


By MARGARET HOUSTON 


With a Drawing by JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


HE little girl at the convent gate 

was very glad. She sang over 

and over again the words of asong 
she had but newly learned—over and 
over again. They were Latin words, 
and she did not know their meaning, 
but thev had a sound most sweet and 
a precious dignity which would soon be 
hers, for was she not one of the little 
maids selected to carry candles before 
Sister St. Agnes to-night? She had 
seen her candle—it was tall and very 
white, and it should be lighted—het 
dress should be white, too, and a wreath 


of wax flowers should crown her hair. 
She had never seen a sister take the 
veil—the black veil. It was a sad and 
solemn right she knew, and the olde 
girls whispered tales of a coffin in which 
the white veiled novice lay down, rising 
at length, grave in her black covering, 
dead and forever buried to the world 
outside. The little girl shivered, but 
she went on singing. She had loved Sis 
ter St. Agnes with a love half worship 
To her the nun was like the Virgin's 
statue, though far more lovable with 
her sweet face and soft, cool hands. 





“I thought you were dead.” 
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In the Shadow 


Indoors the girls were at their classes. 
She and three others were wandering at 
will, free that they might tell their 
beads and reflect upon the blessed priv- 
ilege that should be theirs to-night 
—‘‘ Holy Bride’s maids,’’ the Mother 
Superior had named them. And, in- 
deed, the child had said her beads a 
very great many times, and had re- 
flected, too--all day 

She wore the little rosary depending 
from her waist, just as Sister St. Agnes 
wore her large one, and now as she sat 
among the roses at the gate she fumbled 
for the little cross again. ‘Then, quite 
suddenly, she felt a footfall and looked 
up. In the gateway, between the 
statues of St. Joseph and the Virgin, 
stood a man—a young man. He was 
looking down at her, not smiling, but 
with something of a kindly greeting in 
his eyes that satisfied the child. 

‘* Good afternoon,’’ he said—‘‘ Good 
evening,’’ said the child. There was a 
silence. 

‘The gate is always unlocked on 
Thursday,’’ she added significantly. 
‘It’s our visiting day.’’ But he only 
took off his hat and wiped his brow. 
Then he looked down the long drive- 
way at the convent, barely visible for 
trees. 

The child’s interest became sympa- 
thy. ‘‘ He is like Lotta’s little brother 
was,”’ she thought--‘‘ he is afraid.”’ 

‘*T will go to the house with you,”’ 
she said aloud, rising from the stone 
where she sat and shaking the leaves 
from her dress. But he only sighed 
and put on his hat again. The child 
was quite sorry for him, but she said no 
more. 

He walked the entire length of the 
enclosure outside and back again very 
slowly, then he said, stopping by St. 
Joseph’s statue : 

‘Vou say this is visiting day with 
you, little one—do the nuns have visit- 
ing days?’’ The child shook her head. 

‘*Oh, no,” she answered—‘‘ perhaps 
Mother Superior will talk to youthrough 
the grating—I will go with you.”’ 

But he only looked at her. ‘‘The 
others’’—he asked quite earnestly 
‘‘ will they see no one?” 

The child hesitated; she felt as 
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though she were denying a petition. 
‘‘ N—no, except their very own fam- 
ily.’’ 

‘‘Ah,”’ he said at length. He spoke 
as though he were very tired, and he 
turned to go. He seemed to have for- 
gotten the child, then his eyes fell on 
her where she stood. ‘‘ Are you saying 
your beads ?’’ he asked. 

She nodded, suddenly remembering 
them. He leaned on the fence beside 
her. 

‘** Will you say,’’ he asked, ‘‘a prayer 
for one who is very, very lonely and 
quitesad?’’ She regarded him silently. 
‘Just a little prayer for one who has 
been as dead for many years—dead in a 
strange land, and who returns weary 
and eager to find all lost for which he 
toiled ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’* said the child softly, ‘‘I 
will.”’ 

‘*What will you say?’’ asked the 
man. 

‘I do not know,’’ she said, after a 
moment’s reflection. ‘‘ What does he 
say—the one who is so sad ?’’ 

The man shook his head. He has 
prayed in every language,’’ he replied. 
‘* He is tired now; his prayers have 
not come true.’”’ 

The child looked down at her beads. 
‘“That is strange,’’ she said. She 
glanced up quickly. ‘‘ Did he ever 
write a note and lay it in the little bas- 
ket at Our Lady’s feet ?’’ 

The stranger looked away 
thought not. 

‘* Tt is a good plan,’’ said the child. 


No, he 


But the stranger merely smiled. ‘ 
‘* You tell him of this,’’ she said. 
‘* Are you so sure,’’ asked he, ‘‘ that 


it will come to pass ? Suppose it is too 
late ?’’ 

‘*T am very sure,’’ shesaid. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing is too late. Do you know,’’ she 
added in a tone of deep confidence, ‘‘I 
had not been asked to be a Holy 
Bride’s maid for Sister St. Agnes—they 
were all chosen—and I put a note in 
the little basket at Our Lady’s feet, and 
Julia got sick and I was chosen in her 
place! Of course, it is too bad that she 
is sick. Suppose,’’ she added in a 
brighter tone—‘‘ suppose you write for 
your friend? I will take the note.”’ 
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But he only shook his head. 

‘* Try,’’ said the child. 

Smiling, he drew from his pocket a 
long pencil. The child grew rapt and 
eager. She stood on the lower railing 
of the iron fence and tiptoed. ‘‘ Have 
you some paper?’’ she asked. ‘‘It 
should be new and white.’’ 

He drew from his vest an envelope 
inscribed in fine, even characters. 
‘‘This is all I have,’’ he said. His 
voice grew serious as he looked at it. 

‘It is old, ’ objected the child. 

‘*Ves,”’ he told her, ‘‘it is very 
old.’’ 

‘* But I will make it do,’’ she added. 

‘* What shall I write ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Oh,”’ she replied stepping from the 
fence, ‘‘I must not tell you. I may 
not even see.”’ 

He wrote a line and gave it to her. 
‘* Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ you may see,’’ and 
she read slowly and with difficulty. 

‘*T was never dead until now; grant 
me life.’’ 

‘* You should begin it with ‘ Blessed 
Mother ’,’’ said the child. He wrote 
the words as she counseled. ‘‘ Now 
sign your name, or your friend’s name 
—she will know, of course, but it is 
best.’’ 

She watched him as he wrote— 
‘‘Edgar Norman.’’ Then she folded 
it quite carefully. 

‘* Now,” she said, ‘‘ I think I shall 
get Sister St. Agnes to give it to her for 
you. That would be better, wouldn’t 


ter St. Agnes ?”’ 

‘*She’’—-but the child shook her 
head—‘‘ she is Sister St. Agnes,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘ She will take the black veil 
to-night—she is very dear to Our Lady 
—every one says so. Good-by.”’ She 
bowed with prim elegance and went 
sedately up the driveway—beyond the 
maples, however, she let fall her dig- 
nity and ran swiftly, pausing at the 
privet hedge which lay a sacred barrier 
between the playground and the nuns’ 
enclosure. She was wondering if the 
occasion justified her in treading unat- 
tended that holy ground beyond. 

Then, softly as a shadow falls upon 
the grass, came Sister St. Agnes down 


the narrow path from the grotto. Her 
head was bowed and the rosary at her 
side, with its great, black beads and 
heavy cross, swayed gently with each 
step, glistening in the sun, then lost in 
the dark drapery of her dress. Almost 
concealed in her flowing sleeves she 
held a smaller rosary. As she walked 
her lips moved. She did not see the 
child. 

‘* Sister ’’—the nun looked up—slow- 
ly. Then she would have passed, a 
finger on her lips. 

‘* Pardon, Sister,’’ said the child. 
‘* It is something for Our Lady.’’ 

In her excitement she pressed through 
the hedge and, pushing the paper into 
the unresisting hand, said breathless- 
ly :— 

‘*Give it her to-night—in the little 
basket, in front.’’ 

‘What is this?’’ asked the sister 
gently. She unfolded the little slip and 
looked at it, then she turned it over and 
looked again. 

There was a long silence. 

‘‘Where did you find this ?’’ she 
asked at length. And the child, won- 
dering at her changed voice, raised her 
eyes. The nun was very white. 

‘* A stranger gave it to me,’’ said the 
child. 

‘‘A stranger? Where?’ 

‘* He is gone now,” replied the child 
faintly. ‘‘He gave it me for his 
friend.’’ 

‘* Ah—his friend.’’ 

‘* Oh, sister!’’ cried the little girl, 
‘* have I done—a—a sin ?”’ 

There was a stone bench at their side 
and the sister sat down. The child 
was very troubled. 

‘*T am so sorry,’”’ she said. 

But the sister seemed not to hear. 
‘* Where were you ?’’ she asked. 

‘*T was on the stone by the gate.’’ 

‘* The front gate ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sister.”” She put her face in 
her arm and spoke brokenly. ‘‘ And 
he was so sad, and his friend was sad. 
I told him to write to Our Lady—for 
his friend—and he did. I said I would 
give it to you for to-night. I will 
never again. I am so sorry.’’ 

Sister St. Agnes was leaning her head 
upon her hand. 




















In the Shadow 


‘* Did he say—his friend ?’’ she asked. 

‘*T think he said—yes, it was his 
friend he said.’’ 

‘‘And he is gone? What is his 
name—do you know.”’ 

‘*I do not know, sister. I am very 
sorry.”’ 

‘* What was he, the stranger, like ?”’ 

‘* He was tall and—and good, and— 
and he talked very kind.”’ 

‘* Don’t cry, my dear,’’ said Sister 
St. Agnes. She rose very slowly and 
took a step forward. Then she paused 
and leaned for a moment on the stone 
bench. 

‘*Mother said I might sit there,’ 
said the child, wiping her eyes. 

‘‘Will you,”’ began the sister—then 
she stopped suddenly and put her hand 
to her forehead, her lips were very pale 
—‘‘ will you take me there, where you 
were sitting? I should like to see the 
place.’’ 

The child wondered. 

‘* Yes, sister,’’ she said. 

They went around by the little gate, 
Sister St. Agnes holding the child’s 
hand and walking so slowly that at 
times she stood quite still. 

‘‘T have said my beads thirty-one 
times,’ said the child. as they went 
down the driveway, but the sister said 
nothing. 

The entrance was guarded thickly 
with maples, and through their green 
ranks only the gleam of St. Joseph’s 
white robe could be seen. They passed 
under the interlocking boughs and stood 
hand in hand at the gate. ‘Then sud- 
denly a man rose from the little seat 
outside and stood looking at them. It 
was the stranger. He stood very still, 
his hat in his hand, looking at them. 

Sister St. Agnes gave a sharp cry and 
started forward, then she stopped, and 
it seemed for an instant as though she 
would flee again up the driveway. In- 
stead she swayed where she stood, ever 
so slightly, her hands locked on her 
breast, her fingers working whitely. 
The man opened the gate and came in. 
He stepped to her side and would have 
supported her had she not, with a sud- 
den step, drawn back. 

The child, watching and wondering, 
saw that they both trembled very much. 


’ 
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‘*T thought you were dead,’’ the nun 
said, her hand moving to her throat. 
The words caught pitifully. 

The man’s eyes had never left her 
face. 

‘*Yes,’’ hesaid, ‘‘Iam. And you?’’ 

‘*Qh,’’ she answered, ‘‘I do not 
know.”’ She moved closer to the gate- 
way and stood leaning against St. 

Joseph, very beautiful with her pale 
face and large, shadowy eyes and white 
veil, like a bride. 

‘*Surely,’’ said the man—‘‘ surely I 
may touch your hand.” 

But she hid the trembling fingers in 
the black folds of her sleeve. 

‘*Be kind,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Be 
merciful.’ 

‘*You kept your word,’’ he said at 
length. ‘‘ You kept your word. If I 
died you would do just this, you said. 
Well—”’ 

‘*T must go back,” she said after a 
pause. ‘‘ But, first, how was it all? 
Tell me, quickly.”’ 

‘* Ah,’’ he sighed wearily, ‘‘is it 
worth while? It is a long tale—a very 
longtale. Shall I ever see you again ?”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘*T do not understand your laws,”’ 
hetoldher. ‘‘ They said you were here 
but would not see me, yet you came. 
Perhaps you will come again, if I wait. 
Six years I have waited,’’ hesaid, ‘‘for 
this. Shall I ever see vou again ?”’ 

Her lips moved, he came nearer. 

‘What is it dear ?’’ he asked. 

‘*T was calling the child,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘ Where is she ?’’ 

‘* Oh, the child—she isthere.” Ana 
the little girl came from the stone by 
the rose-bush and stood beside them 

‘*Come, my dear,’’ said the sister 
gently, ‘‘let us go.’’ But the man 
stood in her path. 

‘*Tell me,’’ he demanded wretchedly, 
‘shall I ever see you again ?”’ 

The child’s eyes flashed. 

‘* You must not talk so to her,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ You are rude!”’ 

The nun took the small hand. They 
both smiled. It was a relief—that voice 
of the child. 

‘* Shall I ?’’ he asked again. 

““Oh,’’ said Sister St. Agnes, ‘‘ not 
after to-night.’’ 
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‘’To-night!’’ he echoed, and his 
voice shook. ‘‘ What is to-night ?”’ 

But she looked away and the child 
answered. 

‘‘T am her bride’s maid, and she 
takes the Black Veil.’’ 

‘* And what,’’ he asked, ‘‘ is that ?”’ 

‘‘Tt is being a nun, for good,’’ re- 
plied the child. ‘‘ They cut off her hair.’’ 

‘* And now—this minute?’ asked the 
man. ‘‘ Ah, tell me. And now?” 

But she only looked up at him. 

‘* Are you free ?’’ he asked. 

But she only looked up at him silent- 
ly, till the tears came and she spoke. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said 

Then the man startled the child very 
much. He reached the sister with a 
sudden, unexpected stride and would 
have seized her in his arms had not the 
child interfered. She put her little 
body between them and strained him 
away with two small hands. She was 


quite out of breath when he drew back 
and seemed suddenly to remember her. 
‘* Don’t,’’ she panted, her head lifted, 


her whole body rigid. ‘‘Go away !’’ 

Sister St. Agnes drew the small fig- 
ure close amid the folds of her skirt. 

‘* The child is right,”’ she said gently 
—‘‘ not—not in these vestments.’’ 

The man spoke after a long breath. 

‘* Yes,’” he said, ‘‘ she is right.’’ 

And they went up the driveway, the 
child clinging to the nun. It was all 
very strange. But the Mother Superior 
explained everything later. 

It seemed the stranger loved Sister Ag- 
nes very dearly—she loved him, too, and 
had been promised to him—and_it was a 
blessed intervention that hecame in time. 

‘* But, oh,” said the child, ‘‘the 
friend's little note! Sister St. Agnes 
tucked it in her dress. What will be 
done about that ?”’ 

Then she felt a glad bound of her 
heart when the Mother Superior said :-— 

‘It is answered, my dear, and you 
have been the means. Is that not a 
blessed privilege ?”’ 

It almost compensated for the burn- 
ing candle she did not carry. 











MAGAZINE editor who is worth 
A his salt believes in his profession 

with the strength there is in him, 
and when now and again he hears talk 
of the harm done by ‘‘the magazine 
habit,’’ he is apt to be angry 





In the first place the magazine, and 
more especially the ten-cent magazine, 
makes people read. The magazine 
habit means the reading habit, and in 
the long run the reading habit means 
the thinking habit. Magazines put 
reading in its most insidious and at- 
tractive form. They adapt themselves 
at once to the reader’s taste, to his time 
and to his pocket-book; and how sel- 
dom it is that a book can meet all three 
of these conditions. 





Magazines serve the author as well 
as the reader. They make it easy for 
him to write and support himself during 
the years of his apprenticeship. It is 
silly to say they do not encourage liter- 
ature when the Dickens and Thackerays 
of the last generation and the Mark 
Twains and Bret Hartes of this owe to 
them their earliest successes. And it is 
the public which learned to appreciate 
these men in the Magazines that after- 
wards bought their books. 





The truth is, the magazine effectually 
bridges the gap between newspapers 
and books. Just as newspapers teach 


people to read magazines, so magazines 
teach them to read books. But as it takes 
less time to write a good article or story 








By Way of Comment. 


than a poor book, so the magazine must 
always excel the book in the prime vir- 
tue of timeliness—that instant response 
to the readers’ thoughts which instinct- 
ively creates interest and sympathy. 

On the other hand, while less imme- 
diately timely than a newspaper, a mag- 
azine has great advantages over the 
product of daily journalism. In the 
first place its interest is immensely 
broader. In its stories and articles a 
magazine touches life at a hundred dif- 
ferent points. Then it is vastly more 
thorough. It takes thirty times as long 
to put a magazine together as a journal 
and the work should be thirty times as 
well done. In thirty days events of 
note do not lose their timeliness, and 
while the magazines share this virtue 
with the newspapers, they are of their 
nature universal rather than local, free 
from the bitterness and partisanship of 
a daily struggle and edited with a care 
beyond the reach of journalism. 

With increasing influence comes in- 
creasing responsibility, and it was the 
lively realization of this truth which 
led, last month, to an event of great 
significance to the publishers and 
editors of the progressive American 
magazines. This event was the first 
annual dinner of the Periodical Pub- 
lishers’ Association, which was given 
in Washington city last month. The 
company which celebrated the occa- 
sion was perhaps the most distinguished 
gathering of recent years. Beside the 
President, Judges of the Supreme Court, 
Senators, Ambassadors and Represent- 
atives, there were present most of the 
authors who stand in the front rank 
to-day, and men of various other pro- 
fessions whose lead the rest of us have 
wisely learned to follow. It was an 
impressive occasion, and its keynote is 
to be found in the opening paragraph 
of the President’s speech :— 

‘*It is always a pleasure,’’ said Mr. 
Roosevelt, ‘‘ to meet the real governing 
classes. I think that we of the United 
States cannot keep too fresh in our 
minds the fact that the men responsible 
for the government are not the repre- 
sentatives of the people but the people 
themselves, and that therefore heavy is 
the responsibility lying upon the people 
and upon those who do most toward 
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shaping the thought of the people.’’ 

To shape the thought of the Ameri- 
can people is perhaps as great a respon’ 
sibility as this world affords. Yet the 
satisfaction which comes of even partial- 
ly successful results, far outweighs the 
labor. The readers of LESLIE’S MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE have long been familiar 
with Mr. Brandenburg’s human story of 
the immigration question. It is obvious 
to the thoughtful that the swelling tide 
of foreign immigrants coming to this 
country in millions every year, consti- 


tutes a problem which is of itself a 
menace. Here was a field well suited 
to the genius of a magazine—a chance 


not alone to criticise, but to help con- 
sider a wise immigration policy and to 
make it acceptable to the peopl 





All attempts to restrict genet 
gration have hitherto ended 
At present our criminal cl 


il immi- 
failure. 


sses are 
recruited with portentous rapidity from 
the ranks of immigrants, while steam- 
ship agents, the secret employers of 
contract labor and often, in instances 


wellauthenticated by Mr. Brandenburg, 
the authorities of foreign cities, 
combined to bring to America hordes 
of people who can never make desirable 
citizens. 


have 


Impressed by these conditions, Mr. 
srandenburg suggests that until such 
time as treaties can be concluded with 
immigrant producing countries, the 
emigrants be examined in tl home 


district by an itinerant board of not less 
than three American inspectors, chosen 
subject to the rules of the Civ 
The work of acceptance and 
should be anticipated in 
the flood of undesirable 
checked at its very source. 

Mr. Brandenburg has submitted his 
plan in considerable elaboration to the 
Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce, Mr. George B. Cortelyou, 
to the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration, Mr. F. B. Sargent. The sound 
sense of the proposed system appealed 
to both these gentlemen, and the result 
is that the change is to be made an 
administration measure. As we write, 
the machinery of national legislation is 
at work to bring about the reform. 

Here is a definite accomplishment by 
a popular magazine. 
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ROBABLY most people have had the ex- 
Pp perience of hurrying to a train with the 

feeling that something held them back, 
but not many have observed that their mus- 
cles, under such conditions, actually do pull 
them back. 

If any one wants to prove the correctness 
of this observation let him watch himself, es- 
pecially if it is necessary for him to go down- 
stairs to get to the station, while he is walking 
down the steps. The drawing back or con- 
tracting of the muscles, as if they were intel- 
ligently trying to prevent us from reaching 
the train on time, is most remarkable. Of 
course, all that impeding contraction comes 
from resistance, and it seems at first sight 
very strange that we should resist the accom- 
plishment of the very thing we want to do. 
Why should I resist the idea of catching a 
train, when at the same time, I am most anx- 
ious todos>? Why should my muscles re- 
flect that resistance by contracting, so that 
they directly impede my progress? It seems 
a most singular case of a house divided against 
itself for me to want to take a train and for 
my own muscles, which are given me for my 
command, to refuse to take me there, so that 
I move toward the train with an involuntary 
effort away from it. But when the truth is 
recognized, all this muscular contraction is 
easily explained. What we are resisting is not 
the fact of taking the train, but the possibility 
of losing it. That resistance reflects itself upon 
our muscles and causes them to contract. 
Although this is a practical truth, it takes us 
some time to realize that the fear of losing the 
train is often the only thing that’prevents our 
catching it. If we could once learn this fact 
thoroughly, and live from our clearer knowl- 
edge, it would be one of the greatest helps 
toward taking all things in life quietly and 
without necessary strain. For the fact holds 
good in all hurry. Itis the fear of not ac- 
complishing what is before us in time that 
holds us back from its accomplishment. 

This is so helpful and so useful a truth 
that I feel it necessary to repeat it in many 
ways. Fear brings resistance, resistance im- 
pedes our progress. Our faculties are par- 
alyzed by lack of confidence, and confidence 
is the result of a true consciousness of our 
powers when in harmony with law. Often 
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the fear of not accomplishing what is before 
us is the only thing that stands in our way. 

If we put all hurry, whether it be an im- 
mediate hurry to catch a train, or the hurry of 
years toward the accomplishment of the main 
objects of our lives,—if we put it all under 
the clear light of this truth, it will eventually 
relieve us of a strain which is robbing our 
vitality to no end. 

First, the times that we mus¢ hurry should 
be minimized. In nine cases out of ten the 
necessity for hurry comes only from out own 
attitude of mind, and from no real need what- 
In the tenth case we must learn to 
hurry with our muscles, and not with our 


ever. 


nerves, or, I might better say, we must hurry 
without excitement. To hurry quietly is to 
most people an unknown thing, but, when 
hurry is a necessity, the process of successive 
effort in it should be pleasant and refreshing. 

If, in the act of needful hurry, we are con- 
stantly teaching ourselves to stop resistance 
by saying over and over, through whatever 
we may be doing, ‘‘I am perfectly willing to 
lose that train, I am willing to lose it, I am 


” that will help to remove 


willing to lose it, 
the resistance, and so help us to learn how to 
make haste quietly. 

But the reader will say, ‘‘ How can I make 
myself willing when I am not willing?” 

The answer is that if you know that your 
unwillingness to lose the train is preventing 
you from catching it, you certainly will see 
the efficacy of being willing, and you will do 
all in your power toward yielding to common 
sense. Unwillingness is resistance,—resist- 
ance inthe mind contracts the muscles, and 
such contraction prevents our using the mus- 
cles freely and easily. Therefore let us be 
willing. 

Of course, there is a lazy, selfish indiffer- 
ence tocatching a train, or accomplishing any- 
thing else, which leaves the tendency to hurry 
out of some temperaments altogether, but 
with that kind of a person we are not dealing 
now. And such indifferesce is the absolute 
opposite of the wholesome indifference in 
which there is no touch of laziness or selfish- 


ness, 

If we want to avoid hurry we must get the 
habit of hurry out of our brains, and cut our- 
selves off, patiently and kindly, from the at- 
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mosphere of hurry about us. The habit gets 
so strong a hold of the nerves, and is im- 
pressed upon them so forcibly as a steady 
tendency, that it can be detected by a close 
observer even in a person who is lying ona 
lounge in the full belief that he is resting. 
It shows itself especially in the breathing. 
A wise athlete has said that our normal 
breathing should consist of six breaths to one 
minute. If the reader will try this rate of 
breathing, the slowness of it will surprise 
him. Six breaths to one minute seem to 
make the breathing unnecessarily slow, and 
just double that seems about the right num- 
ber for ordinary people; and the habit of 


breathing at this slower rate is a great help, 
from a physical standpoint, toward erasing 
the tendency to hurry. 

One of the most restful exercises any one 
can take is to lie at full length on a bed or 
lounge and to inhale and exhale, at a perfect- 
ly even, slow rate, for half anhour. It makes 
the exercise more restful if another person 
counts for the breathing, say, ten slowly and 
quickly to inhale, and ten to exhale, with a 
little pause to give time for a quiet change 
from one breath to another. 

Resistance, which is the mental source of 
hurry, is equally at the root of that most 
harmful emotion—the habit of worrying. 
And the same truths which must be learned 
and practiced to free ourselves of the one 
habit are applicable to the other, 

Take the simple example of a child who wor- 
ries over his lessons. Children illustrate the 
principle especially well, because they are so 
responsive, that, if you meet them quietly with 
the truth in difficulties of this kind they recog- 
nize its value and applyit very quickly, and it 
takes them, comparatively, a very little time 
to get free. 

If you think of telling a child that, the mo- 
ment he finds himself worrying about his les- 
son, he should close his book and sav :— 

‘*T do not care whether I get this lesson or 
not.”’ 

And then, when he has actually persuaded 
himself that he does not care, that he should 
open his book and study,—it would seem, at 
first sight, that he would find it difficult to un- 
derstand you; but, on the-contrary, a child 
understands more quickly than older people, 
for the child has not had time to establish 
himself so firmly in the evil habit. 

I have in mind a little girl in whom the 
habit had begun of worrying lest she should 
fail in her lessons, especially in her Latin. 


Her mother sent herto be taught how not to 
worry. The teacher, after giving her some 
idea of the common sense of not worrying, 
taught her quieting exercises which she prac- 
ticed every day ; and when, one day, in the 
midst of one of her lessons, Margaret seemed 
very quiet and restful, the teacher asked :— 

** Margaret, could you worry about your 
Latin now if you tried ?” 

‘*Yes,’? said Margaret, ‘“‘I am afraid I 
could.’’ 

Nothing more was said, but she went on 
with her lessons, and, several days after, dur- 
ing the same restful quiet time, the teacher 
ventured again. 

‘*Now, Margaret, could you worry about 
your Latin if you tried ?”’ 

Then came the emphatic answer, ‘‘No, / 
could not.”’ 

After that the little girl would say:— 

‘* With the part of me that worries, I do nct 
care whether I get my Latin or not; with the 


part of me that does not worry, I want to get 
my Latin very much; therefore I will stay in 
the part of me that does not worry, and get 


my Latin.’’ 

A childish argument, and one that may be 
entirely incomprehensible to many minds, but 
to those who do comprehend, it represents a 
very real and practical help. 

It is, in most cases, a grave mistake to 
reason with a worry. We must first drop the 
worry, and then do our reasoning. If to drop 
the worry seems impossible, we can separate 
ourselves from it enough to prevent it from 
interfering with our reasoning, very much as 
if it were neuralgia. There is never any real 
reason for a worry, because, as we all know, 
worry never helps us to gain, and often is the 
cause cf our losing, the things which we. so 
much desire. 

Sometimes we worry because we are tired, 
and, in that case, if we can recognize the real 
cause, we should use our wills to withdraw 
our attention from the object of worry, and 
to get all possible rest at once, in the confi- 
dent belief that rest will make things clear, 
or at least more clear than they were when we 
were tired. It would be hard to compute the 
harm that has been done by kindly disposed 
people in reasoning with the worry of a friend, 
when the anxiety is increased by fatigue or 
illness. To reason with one who is tired or 
ill and worried, only increases thie mental 
strain and every effort that is made to reason 
him out of it aggravates the strain; until, 


finally, the poor brain, through kindly meant 
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effort, has been worked intoan extreme state 
of irritation or even inflammation. For the 
same reason, a worried mind should not be 
laughed at. Worries that are aroused by 
fatigue or illness are often most absurd, but 
they are not absurd to the mind that is suffer- 
ing from them, and to make fun of them only 
brings more pain, and more worry, Gentle, 
loving attention, with kindly, truthful answers, 
will always help. By such attention we are 
really giving no importance to the worry, but 
only to our friend, with the hope of soothing 
and quieting him out of his worries; and when 
he is rested he may see the truth for himself. 

We should deal with ourselves, in such 
cases, as gently as we would with a friend, ex- 
cepting that we can tell the truth to ourselves 
more plainly than we can to most friends, 

Worrying is resistance, resistance is un- 
willingness. Unwillingness interferes with 
whatever we may want to accomplish. To be 
willing that this, that, or the other should hap- 
pen seems most difficult, when to our minds, 
this, that, or the other would bring disaster. 
And yet, if we canonce see clearly that wor- 
rying resistance tends foward disaster rather 
than away from it, or, at the very least, takes 
away our strength and endurance, it is only a 
matter of time before we become able to drop 
our resistance altogether. But itis a matter 
of time; and, when once we are faced 
toward freedom, we must be patient and 
steady, and not expect to gain very rapidly. 
Their’s is indeed a hard lot who have acquired 
this habit of worry, and persist in doing noth- 
ing to gain their freedom. 

‘* Now I have got something to worry about 
for the rest of my life,’’ remarked a poor 
woman once. Her face was set toward worry- 
ing; nothing but her own will could have 
turned it the other way, and yet she deliber- 
ately chose not to use it, and soshe was fixed 
and settled in prison for the rest of her life. 

To worry is wicked; it is wickedness of a 
kind that people often do not recognize as 
such, and they are not fully responsible until 
they do; but to prove it to be wicked is an 
easy matter, when once we are faced toward 
freedom; and, to get over it, as I have said, is 
a matter of steady, persistent patience. 

As forirritability, that is also resistance; but 
there are two kinds of irritability,—physical 
and moral. 


There is an irritability that comes when we 
are hungry, if we have eaten something that 


disagrees with us, if we are cold or tired or 
uncomfortable from some other pliysical 
cause. When we feel that kind of irritability 
we should ignore it, as we would ignore a 
little snapping dog across the street, while at 
the same time removing its cause as quickly 
as we can. There 1s nothing that delights the 
devil more than to scratch a man with the 
irritability of hunger, and have him respond 
toitat once by being ugly and rude to a 
friend; for then the irritation immediately 
becomes moral, and every bitof selfishness 
rushes up to join it, and to arouse whatever 
there may be of evilin the man. It jssimple 
to recognize this merely physical form of irri- 
tability, and, we should no more allow our- 
selves to speak, or act, or even ¢hink from it, 
than we should allow ourselves to walk 
directly into foul air, when the good fresh 
air is close to us on the other side. 

But moral irritability is more serious; that 
comes from the soul, and is the result of our 
wanting our own way. The immediate cause 
may be some physical disturbance, such as 
noise; or it may be aroused by other petty an- 
noyances, like that of being obliged to wait for 
some one who is unpunctual, or—by dis- 
agreement in an argument. There are very 
many causes for irritability, and we each have 
our own individual sensitiveness or antipathy, 
but, whatever the secondary cause the pri- 
mary cause is always the same—resistance or 
unwillingness to accept our circumstances. 

If we are fully willing to be disturbed, we 
cease to be troubled by the disturbance; if we 
are willing to wait, we are notannoyed by be- 
ing kept waiting, and we are in a better, more 
quiet humor to help our friend to the habit 
of promptness. If we are willing that another 
should differ from us in opinion, we can see 
more clearly either to convince our friend if 
he is wrong—or to admit that he is rigut, and 
that we are wrong. The essentialcondition of 
good argument is freedom from personal feel- 
ing, with the desire only for the truth— 
whether it comes from one party or the other. 

Hurry, worry, and irritability all come from 
selfish resistance tothe facts of life; and the 
only permanent cure for the waste of force 
and the exhausting distress which they entail, 
is a willingness to accept those facts, what- 
ever they may be, in a spirit of cheerful and 
reverent obedience to law. 

The next article will be on ‘‘Self-Conscious- 
ness.”’ 
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THE MAKER OF THE HERO 


By MAY HARRIS 


“6 WEI weren't afraid of shocking you—’”’ 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

** How like 

‘* __T should say [| had forgotten about it.”’ 


1 woman !”’ 


‘*T beg your pardon 
shocked ?” 


‘* Because,’’ 


but why should I be 
she said flippantly, ‘‘a man 
thinks a woman spends her life remembering 
what he has said to her.” 

‘* Some of them do.”’ 

“Ah!” 

‘* The sweetest women.’’ 

‘*T did shock you then?’’ she looked up 
triumphantly, 

‘*No,” he said reflectively. ‘*‘ You didn’t 
shock me, I knew you weren’t.”’ 

**A ‘sweet woman ?’’’* 

‘* Not, I know, as concerns me,’’ he said. 

She considered him across the hearth rug 
with indolent interest. 

‘*You have the most engaging frankness! 
Now I wonder whv you recalled—what I had 
forgotten ?”’ 

‘*It was a—standard to measure you by,”’ 
he said, sipping his unsugared tea. 

‘* You are charmingly direct! And I don’t 
reach it, I suppose ?”’ 

He lifted his eyes to her face, 

‘*What would you say ?” he asked. 

She parried, as he had known she would. 

‘“Why trifle with certainties? 
uncertainties that are interesting. 


It’s only 
One inter- 
rogates the future—never the present.”’ 

“But one reckons with the present,’’ he 
said coldly, ‘‘if one isn’t afraid.’ 

It was the intentional spur, and a bright 
color showed in her face. 

“Tam 
‘‘Tam not the same person—of course not! 


not afraid 


” 


she said deliberatingly. 


I have gone far beyond what I ever dreamed 
T could be.’’ 


Her face flushed; she spoke 





successful—I 


been 


defensively. ‘‘I have 


have gained what I wanted !”’ 

A little smile played about his lips. 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘*‘ yes—"’ 
‘*You do not believe me !"’ she cried. 
‘**Methinks you do protest too much,’ ”’ 
he quoted. 

“You tried to stop me. You 
wouldn't be satisfied, that I should 
Do I look tired ?’’ 


‘*No, you do not.”’ 


thought I 
tire of it. 


His brief speech offered no emphasis of ad- 


miration, and after a cursory glance in her 
direction he looked away. 

‘‘T am very happy,” she added firmly, 
almost defiantly. 

‘*It proves I was wrong then he com- 


mented. ‘I told you once I could make you 

happy. I see 1 couldn't have done so,”’ 
With a 

‘*Why ?” 


His glance mocked her question 


woman's unreason she asked 


‘* Tf this satisfies you!’’ he murmured. 

wring | cig 

“To be beautiful, to be successful 
to be loved !”* 

eee Not y? >? 

He bowed, 


nd—not 
, 
she cried. 


‘**You can never be loved as the girl you 
used to be, was.”’ 

‘You speak with finality,’’ she 

“It is the truth.” 

She looked 
face. It was very beautiful. 

“And yet—”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““T do not doubt it! But it’s for 


outside your | 


said. 


at him, the firelight on her 


she said challengingly. 


what you 


vourself ; eauty, 


are your 


Perhaps, though,”’ 
You 


talent, vour achievement. 
he cvnically finished, ‘ they're right. 
may be only those things—now.” 
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tching by Con 
“To be beautiful, to be succe 


‘* And what,”’ she asked slowly, with a paler 
face, ‘‘are you ?”’ 

It seemed for a moment, as he looked past 
her, that he was taking counsel with himself 
before he answered; but his pause was only 
momentary. He leaned forward with his 
elbow on his knee—how well she remem- 
bered the attitude—and his resolute eves met 
hers across the almost definable barrier that 
hal risen with the years. 

‘‘A most uninterestingly pnsuccessful 
man,’’ he said. 

‘* Unsuccessful ?’ ”’ 

** Quite.” 

‘* And yet—” she said again. 

“‘T might have been, you mean? Idon’t 
know —perhaps.”’ 

There was another silence. 

‘* As you know, I never cared for success— 
except in one thing, and there I failed.”’ 

His tone was reminiscent—nothing more. 

‘*You’ve been successful in one thing,’’ 
she said slowly. ‘‘In forgetting that vou 
cared,”’ 

There was the dawn of a smile in his eves, 
He put down his cup and went across the room 


ssful and not to be loved!” 


to a table where some photographs were 
grouped. Hers was among them. He studied 
it a moment and then took up one of the 
others; a man’s face, handsome, assured; of a 
type totally opposite to his. The name 
scrawled across the bottom wasa famous one. 
He repeated it slowly and looked a little 
questioningly at his hostess. 

Her color rose, but she deprecated his sug- 
gested inference. 

‘I’ve just painted his miniature in cos- 
tume. It’s as the hero in ‘The Return.’ He’s 
at his best in it. Have you seen it?” 

He put the photograph down. 

‘*Do you like the play ?” 

She assented almost with fervor. 

“It’s beautiful! Haven’t you seen it ?”’ 

He hesitated. 

‘*T mean to.” 

‘It’s charming.” She seemed glad to leave 
personalities for safer ground. ‘‘ The plot is 
simple, but so good. And the subtlety! It’s 
almost impossible to exactly determine which 
one returns—the man or the woman, It’s a 
little vague, but so poetic! And the delicacy 
and the insight—luminous !"’ 
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** Did it end happil 
interest. 

‘* For her, I think. 
in his case.”’ 

‘*Why not for him ?’ 

**Don’t you remember 


he asked with casual 


I’m not altogether sure 


‘Who wins his love shall lose her, 
Who loses her shall gain ?’ 


—suppose he should feel that way? unsatis- 
fied, after all!” 

“Ah!” had a cynical shade. 
‘*And she—why shouldn't you suppose she 
was likely to be unsatisfied, too ?’’ 


his voice 


‘* Because,’’ she answered, and a wistful- 
ness touched her voice, ‘‘no woman could 
have been unsatisfied with a lover like that.’’ 

“eat” he 
hero !”’ 


murmured again, ‘‘a stage 
She made an impatient gesture. 
“Tt wasn't a stage hero! 
hind the part. 


It was a man be- 

You can’t help feeling it !"’ 
“And you would think she was willing to 

give up everything and go back to him? He 


wasn’t a person easily satisfied, } know !"’ 

‘* How do you know ?”’ she wondered *] 
thought you hadn’t—’’ 

‘* Would you have felt as shed he in 
terrupted, 

Her hands were trembling. 

‘ Could you?” he added with s steady 
eyes on her face. 

She got up and went to the wit 

‘* It’s raining !'’ she nervousl\ scovered. 
He followed and took her hat 
‘You've had your way,’’ he s ntlv , 


‘*for five years. Try mine! | nake it 


the sweetest thing you've ever ki 


There were tears in her eyes. 5 turned 
her face away to hide them. 

‘*T thought I could be happy ‘ said in- 
distinctly, for his face was close to hers 
‘*and—I thought you had forgott 

‘*It was I who wrote the play iked,”’ 
he said. ‘* Does it look as if I had forgotten ?"’ 

The clock ticked wisely, kee] tally of 
the moments of beautiful silence t did net 


care to break. 








THE SONG OF THE HACK 


By profession I’m a writer 

Of the kind they call a “‘ hack ’’; 
First I send out funny verses 

(Which quite frequently come back), 
Next I writea gushing story 

Of a maiden and a man, 
Then I tell in simple language 

‘* How to Make a Feather Fan.”’ 


Often times my mind will wander 

To such themes as ‘‘ Fancy Stock,” 
“Yields of Milk from Jersey Heifers,’ 

** How to Make a Parrot Talk,’’ 
‘*Feed for Laying Hens in Winter,”’ 

‘* How to Cure a Wife who Snores,” 
“‘Is the Human Race in Danger?” 

‘« Birds we See About our Doors,’’ 


I have never been a farmer 
Never wielded rake and he 
But I tell the country ‘‘ hayseeds ” 
How to make their melons grow ; 
And I write on raising poultr 
All the latest methods h« 
And ‘About Dehorning C 
For the pay—so much per word 


Anything will make a subj 
Tho’ ’twas never heard be 
Study, think, imagine som 
And forthwith two dollars 1 
Find their way into my pocl 
Just an hour the brain tor 
Then the finished sketch or story 
O 'tis great to be a hack ! 


CHARLES H. CHESLEY. 








Claire Heliot and her prime favorite. 














A LADY AMONG LIONS 


HE Crown Prince Frederick William of 
Germany, eldest son of the Emperor 
William, uniformed, educated and over- 

disciplined into what in a lower class of life 
would be called a prig, isa boy at heart after 
For he fell in love not long ago witha 


lion-tamer, Claire Heliot, who was perform- 
ing with her lions at a circusin Berlin. The 
Crown Prince was stationed with his regiment 
at Potsdam at the time, but he began to spend 
all his evenings in Berlin at the circus, 
watching Miss Heliot treat her lions as 














The climax of the performance. 
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familiarly as she does in these photographs. cessful invasion of Berlin. ‘To obtain them it 
- 5 
The Kaiser heard of it and ordered the was necessary, with considerable risk and 
Prince under arrest, and then sentenced him difficulty, to introduce the lions into her 
to be confined to barracks for a week for boudoir while the photographer, unable to en- 
neglect of his military duties. There isgreat ter into the spirit of the occasion, slipped into 
hope for circuses under the next reign. the cage which had been employ to bring 
These very remarkable photographs were the brutes to Miss Heliot’s apartment, and 
taken during Miss Heliot’s enormously suc- took his photographs in safety. 
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HE logical consequence of writing a 
T number of good short stories is the 
publication of a novel, and during 

the last month two of the writers whose 
stories have been most successful in LEs- 
LIE’S MONTHLY, Dr. H. C. Rowland and 
Helen R. Martin, have brought out books. 
Dr. Rowland’s novel, ‘‘*To Windward,’’ 
is a thoroughly interesting tale of a young 
doctor who is also a first-rate seaman and 
an extremely fine fellow. The parts of the 
book which are laid in the hospitals and on 
board a yacht, have the sure touch of famili- 
arity and are the best of the story which 
is, however, interesting in a straightforward, 
clear cut way from start to finish. Mrs. 
Martin's story is of quite a different type. It 
is the history of a little Mennonite maid who 
revolts against the tyranny of her life and of 
her fatber, and after a hard struggle wins her 
freedom. ‘The picture of the seriousness and 
tragedy of her surroundings and the bitter 
drudgery of her farm life, is lightened by a 
great deal of quiet humor. The quaintness of 





the dialect is a decided charm rather than 
a drawback to the book. 

Mr. Creckett has been traveling on foot in 
Spain and seeing the country from the bottom 
upward, not atall like the professional literary 
tourist. Some of his adventures he wrote for 
this magazine in which they appeared during 
last year and now he has finally brought them 
alloutin book form. The adventures vary 
from smuggling to resin gathering, from 
peddling to joining revolutionaries and they 
are all picturesque, interesting and decidedly 
entertaining. 

More than one author has begun asa printer, 
but not many of them have managed to runa 
great modern printing establishment and to 
write novels at the same time. W. D. Orcutt, 
the author of ** Robert Cavalier,’’ is also the 
head of the University Press, at Cambridge, 
and his knowledge of the mechanical making 
of a book seems to have helped him in cre- 
ating what after all is the first essential of a 
book, the story that is to go between the 


covers. 



































Dr. H. C. Rowland 


Helen R. Martin. 


Horace Fletcher 

















Men, Women 


There are three new novels to be brought 
out before long, all of which promise to be 


Ww ” 


interesting: ‘‘ The Woman With the Fan, 
by Robert Hichens; ‘‘ The Magnetic North,” 
by Elizabeth Robins, and ‘‘ The Woman 
Wins,’’ by Robert Barr. This last book of 
Mr. Barr is a collection of short stories, each 
story centered around a woman who ulti- 
mately wins her heart's desire. Miss Robins’ 
novel isa tale of adventure and romance in 
the Klondike, whet he herself went some 
time ago to good effect in a literary sense if 
not a financial one. Miss Robins has done so 
many things well and her first novel was so 
successful that much is expected from this, 
her latest achievement. The book hasalready 
been on sale in England and well received 
over there. Robert Hichen’s story is a tale 
of the London life he knows so well with an 
American actress of great talent and an uncer- 
tain past as one of the chief and most pic- 
turesque characters. This actress has a remark- 
able physical resemblance to the heroine of 
the story whom she mimics on the London 
stage. 

One of the many authors whose personal 
story is more interesting and exciting than 
anything they write is Horace Fletcher. His 
books, ‘‘ Menticulture,”’ ‘‘A. B.—Z of Our 
Own Nutrition,” and the ‘A. B. C. of Snap- 
Shooting,’’ are well known, but his life has 

“not yet been told. 
As soon as he 
graduated from 
school, at the age 
of fifteen, he em- 
barked on a whal- 
ing craft, the 
Mathew Luce, 
which had been 
sold to the Jap- 
anese. After 
reaching Japan he 
was transferred to 
the old Pembroke 
which figured in 
the Siminosecky 
affair, being fired 
on by the Japs as 
she was trying to 
enter the beautiful 
Inland Sea. 

After prepara- 

tion for Dart- 








S. R. Crockett mouth and some 


and Books. 





W. D. Orcutt. 


academic experience he was 


by the desire for adventure at 
Shanghai at the time of the first 
massacre, when the situation was 
that in Peking recently during 
troubles. 


Returning to California Mr. F1 


perienced the Bonanza times a1 


the Ichi-Ban establishment of San 


and the Nee-Ban of Chicago a1 

the famous Olympic Club of Sat 
where the budding pugilistic get 
bett was discovered. 

Mr. Fletcher became a _ remar! 
shot with Dr. Carver before the 
himself a professional, and has 
strations of accurate and quick rifl 
Germany and in Japan at the r 
authorities, when he astonished 
Prince Imperial and the whole art 


staffs. 


In 1884 he became tired of busit 


to the artistic life and succeed 
some of his paintings exhibited 


Later on he was called unexpect 


Orleans, where he organized an o}7 


ation to promote French opera an 
into an experiment of managen 
exciting and eventful and that 

such hot water that he was led 
and writing of ‘* Menticulture ’ 

books. 


Mr. Fletcher bore the brunt of 


expense incurred at New Haver 


the very interesting experim 


to nutrition which were carried 


by United States Army representati 
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A BALLADE OF 


HE North Pole does not bother me, 
T The talk of radium isa bore, 
I care notin the least degree 
For medical or chemic lore, 
The ologies I long forswore, 
The isms for me have lost their spell, 
This is the thought I ponder o’er,— 
Where are the books that do not sell ? 


It matters notif fair and free 

Great air-ships through the ether soar, 
I do not care how skilfully 

Some ancient tablet you restore, 

If broken idols you adore, 
My worship you can not compel, 

Here is the sum o’er which I pour,— 
Where are the books that do not sell ? 


DISAPPEARANCES 


I do not care what ecstasy 

Is yours when Saturn you explore, 
It pleases me the mystery 

Of Mars and Martian to ignore, 

What do I care for Wagner’s score, 
How ancient cities rose and fell, 

What costumes were in days of yore ! 
Where are the books that do not sell ? 


ENVOI 


Prince, riddles have been solved before, 
And Time doth many secrets tell, 

But this confounds me more and more,— 
Where are the books that do not sell ? 


NATHAN M., LEVY. 





BOOKS OF THE HOUR 


** The Black Shilling, by Amelia E. Barr. 

There is no brand of novels better estab- 
lished than Mrs. Barr’s. The numberless 
people who have liked her numberless books 
will like this one. Besides its fiction, this 
book has the advantage of containing much 
interesting fact in regard to Cotton Mather 
and the Salem witches. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
** Peace and the Vices,’’ by Anna A. Rogers. 

Naval officers’ families are an important 
division of the navy, of which the general 
public takes little notice. In Mrs. Rogers’ 
novel there is an amusing background of 
naval domesticity behind a sincere and inter- 
esting story, but one that is more remark- 
able for thought and observation than for 
skill in the telling. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
‘The Day of the Dog,’’ by George Barr 

McCutcheon. 

An amusing little love story of a widow, a 
lawyer and a bulldog. The decorations and 
illustrations in the book take up nearly as 
much space as the story itself and to excel- 
lent effect. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

** Place and Power,’’ by Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. 

Much dialogue, light and very amusing ; 
some preaching of unexceptional morality, 
and a good deal of imaginary English politics 


of moderate interest to Americans; these 





things, with love, fate and a certain amount 
of scenery and weather, make up a novel 
first-rate of its kind and decidedly well done. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


** Lux Crucis,’’ by Samuel M. Gardenhire. 

The legends and history that cluster about 
the Apostle Paul are once more used asa peg 
on which to hang a very commonplace 
romance. Jews and Gentiles, strong men and 
slaves, earliest Christians and latest Romans 
jostle one another through four hundred 
pages of decidedly tame fiction. (Harper & 
Brothers). 


‘* Elizabeth in Rugen,”’ 

You could not find a more placid comrade 
than Elizabeth nor one better suited to a 
journey of gentle adventures. She is blessed 
with a pleasant humor, sound sense, appre- 
ciation and quiescent nerves and these surely 
are the gifts of companionship. (Macmillan.) 


‘‘ Sanctuary,’’ by Edith Wharton, 

This is the story of an inherited weakness 
of character told through the lives of two 
generations, wherein Mrs. Wharton finds an 
exceptional opportunity for her highly 
educated talents of characterization and com- 
ment. Immensely clever as a piece of fiction, 
‘Sanctuary ” has all the limitations of clever- 
ness. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
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Drawn by Virginia Keep. See “‘A Wedding Contract.” 


The newly made duchess 








